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MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Library Association was held 
in St. Paul November 8th to 10th, 1927, 
during the week in which the Minnesota 
Education Association met in Minneapolis. 
The headquarters were in the new Lowry 
Hotel, and the meetings were held in the 
Wilder Charities Building. On the open- 
ing evening, a dinner was held at the 
Lowry Hotel. The President, Miss Harriet 
Wood, introduced Mr. McConnell, State 
Commissioner of Education, who gave a 
few words of greeting. A play, “Rural 
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Publie Library Service’, managed by Ethel 
Berry, Director of the Hennepin County 
Library, was put on by ten librarians 
from the county. It represented one of 
the county institutes, which are held twice 
a year and gave the actual experiences of 
those who took part. It was a convincing 
demonstration of the way a county li- 
brary really works. Miss Countryman, Li- 
brarian of the Hennepin County library, 
and Miss Baldwin, Director of Libraries, 
also participated. 

The first business session was held at 
the Wilder Building, Wednesday morning, 











with Miss Wood in the chair. The minutes 
of the previous meeting were read and ap- 
proved. President Coffman’s letter regard- 
ing the possibilities of a library school at 
the University of Minnesota was read, and 
explained by Miss Wood. The treasurer’s 
report showing a balance on hand of 
$303.00 was read and approved. 


Harold Russell, University of Minnesota 
Library, member of the A. L. A. Member- 
ship Committee for Minnesota, spoke on 
the advantages of membership in the 
national organization. ‘‘Many of us,’’ he 
said, ‘‘perhaps most of us, already belong. 
There are still many library workers, how- 
ever, who ought to enroll themselves. 


“The A. L. A., as you know, has had a 
long and honorable history. It has been 
the motive force behind library develop- 
ment in this country for half a century. 
Library technique owes much to the co- 
operation of its members. A whole library 
of professional literature, without which 
all of us would be grievously handicapped, 
has been sponsored, financed and _ pub- 
lished. It has promoted library extension 
to a point which individual effort could 
never have attained. An employment 
bureau has been maintained to bring the 
worker and the library together. It has 
conducted surveys which have led, and 
will lead, to increased library activity. And 
last, but not least, it has come to repre- 
sent the spirit and ideals of the profession 
in the land to such a degree that it has 
attracted, and is attracting, to itself: gifts 
and endowments which should prove to be 
of inestimable value in the furtherance of 
all our aims. All of this has not come 
about haphazard. It has been the result 
of the cooperative effort of a large body 
of librarians adequately organized. 

“Although the A. L. A. offers working 
tools and service to the profession as a 
whole, and can accomplish more with a 
larger membership, it offers advantages to 
its members individually. Its bulletins 
and proceedings serve to keep one in touch 
with library progress; its employment 
bureau aids workers who seek positions; 
and those who attend its conferences get 
special travel and hotel privileges.’’ 

Mr. Russell enumerated the dues of the 
organization for different classes of mem- 
bership, and _ stated that membership 
blanks were available at the information 
desk in the Lowry Hotel. He urged that 
the rank and file of the profession ally 
itself with the parent organization. 

The matter of subscription books was 
brought up by Mr. Russell for discussion. 
Miss Hickman of Rochester inquired as to 
the ability of the A. L. A. committee, re- 
cently appointed, to help in the matter of 
sifting the good from the bad in these. 


the incoming officers appoint a committee 
to investigate present means of ascertain- 
ing facts, and if there are not adequate 
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facilities, those appointed should act as q 
committee on subscription books. Motion 
carried. 


Miss Wood spoke of the problem of 
commercial exhibits and of the fact that 
the exhibitors preferred taking up the 
matter with the library association rather 
than with the hotels. Financially the 
gain would be large for the association, 
Miss Countryman said she felt that the 
association should keep clear of any fi- 
nancial arrangements with the exhibitors 
and suggested that while. permission to 
exhibit be always obtained from the asgo- 
ciation, the arrangement for space should 
be made with the hotel. Miss Baldwin 
suggested that the matter be left to the 
incoming executive board. 


Miss Rood explained, at Miss Wood’s 
request, the value to the association of 
having a secretary whose term should last 
over a period of several years and who 
should be paid a moderate sum for the 
time which the work requires. She sug- 
gested that a librarian whose work re- 
quires only part of her time might be in- 
duced to take the position. 

Miss Wood mentioned the _ graduated 
scale of dues in the Iowa Library Associa- 
tion, and Miss Brace explained further 
that the towns in Iowa were divided by 
the association into three classes, accord- 
ing to size, the largest paying ten dollars 
a year, the next five, and the smallest 
two and a half. 

Miss Baldwin moved that a committee 
be appointed on revision of the constitu- 
tion to consider the question of a _ paid 
secretary and methods of finance. Motion 
carried. 

Letters were read containing  invita- 
tions for the 1928 meeting. There were 
invitations from Rochester, Fargo, N. D., 
and Moorhead. The Moorhead invitations 
stated that since the North Dakota Li- 
brary Association would meet at Fargo 
next year, it would be possible to hold a 
joint meeting of the Minnesota and North 
Dakota Associations. Miss Countryman 
recalled the Sioux City meeting and said 
she thought combination meetings very 
stimulating. Miss Baldwin voiced her ap- 
proval of the joint meeting. Mrs. McCart, 
of Detroit Lakes, spoke of the fine hospi- 
tality other groups had experienced when 
meeting at Moorhead. 

The choice for a place of meeting was 
referred to a committee composed of 
Agnes Johnson, Mrs. Margaret McCord, 
Mrs. Tanye Burgess Hines. 

A committee on Resolutions was ap- 
pointed. They were Florence D. Love, 
Mrs. H. L. Borgendale, and Ina McKenzie. 

A nominating committee was then ap- 
pointed consisting of Ethel McCubrey, 


A motion was made by Miss Brace that Alma Penrose, and Mrs. D. L. Grannis. 


The rest of the morning was devoted to 
Problems of Public Library Administra- 
tion, with Grace M. Stevens, of Virginia, 

































































































first vice-president, in the chair. Under Atmosphere at the Desk was admirably 


8 General Administration, Maud van Buren, portrayed by Miss Stevens, and Registra- 

n Owatonna, spoke on The Trustee from the tion of Borrowers was made clear by 
Librarian’s Point of View, and Mrs. Edith A. Rechcygl, Librarian, Mankato 

vf Harvey Bertelsen, trustee, Fergus Falls, Public Library. 

it spoke on The Librarian from the Trustee’s  ‘° Luncheons to bring together for discus- 

e Point of View. The Library Budget was _ sion special groups were held at noon. 

r discussed by Mrs. D. L. Grannis, trustee, These included the children’s librarians, 


e South St. Paul, and Ruth Rosholt, Min- 
neapolis, member of the A. L. A. Publicity 
Committee, outlined Suggestions on Pub- 


licity (as printed in full) and reported on : rae 
a questionnaire sent out to libraries in the ple ge Rigg Phen oa aan 
state. points of interest, but branch and school 
Replies were received from 19 libraries libraries, St. Catherine’s College, Hamline 
—14 public libraries, one University li- University, the Agricultural library and 
brary, one Hennepin County, one from _ the South St. Paul Public Library. The 
Carleton College, and one from the Man-_ tours ended at the Historical Building, 
kato Teachers’ College. The University where tea was served by the staffs of the 
of Minnesota has a great deal of publicity Historical Library and Library Division. 
in local publications on the campus. The The second business session was held 
State Library Division has had publicity on Thursday morning at nine o’clock. The 
through organizations such as Federation reports of the Document and Education 
of Women’s Clubs, P. T. A. and other Ed- committees were read and approved. Miss 
ucational Associations; through the State Krausnick of the Document committee 
Associated Press, local newspapers and moved that a letter be written to Mr. 
farm papers; and through radio programs. Walter asking that he use his influence 
One question asked in our letters sent 8 Chairman of the A. L. A. Committee on 
out was the use made of radio. There Book Production to have documents 
might be more use of this agency. Duluth printed on rag paper. Motion carried. 
reported the most ambitious program— The Resolutions committee submitted 


one a week and two story hours a week the following resolutions: 
sponsored by the library. The State Li- Resolved: That the members of the 
brary Division has had three talks over Association express to the officers their 
radio. Hennepin County had one talk by appreciation of the enjoyable and varied 
Miss Countryman. program so admirably arranged. 
Minneapolis Public Library publishes That an expression of thanks be ex- 
The Community Book-shelf and other li- tended to all who contributed toward 
braries issue book lists. Several include the entertainment of those in attend- 
book lists as a feature of their printed an- ance—the Hospitality Committee, very 
nual reports. gy Mage op: cg Pgh _~y Phos 
cussion of successful and unsuccessful Library ‘and Library Division, ushers 
newspaper stories be held at the next at the banquet and meetings drivers of 
state meeting, similar to the publicity automobiles on the library ‘tours, and 
= table at the Toronto meeting. (See Miss Roberts who so kindly printed 
Minnesota Library Notes and News, Sept. necessary signs and notices. 


hospital librarians, lending section and 
trustees. 
After luncheon, automobile tours of the 
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1927, page 243.) 

Under Problems of Organization, the 
Book Collection was first considered. Lois 
Jordan, Chief of Order Department, Min- 
neapolis Public Library, read a paper on 
Methods of Acquiring Books. Mildred 
Kress, recently appointed reference li- 
brarian of the Library Division, spoke on 
Inter-Library Loans, explaining the ser- 
vice that is rendered by the Library Di- 
vision in supplementing the small library 
collections by loans of books, clippings and 
pictures. Mrs. Hazel Halgrim, Thief River 
Falls, spoke on Methods of Withdrawing 
Books, emphasizing the need of weeding 
out worn and unused material and de- 
scribing the process of withdrawal. Shelv- 
ing the Collection was discussed by Edna 
Moore, Librarian Duluth Public Library. 
Miss Moore indicated the effect that an at- 
tractive arrangement has upon readers. 
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That appreciation be expressed to the 
M. E. A. and its secretary, Mr. C. G. 
Schultz, for extending travel certificates 
and for opening its sessions to M. L. A. 
delegates. 

That grateful acknowledgment be 
made to the Lowry Hotel for courtesies 
extended the Association, and _ the 
Woman’s City Club which extended the 
courtesies of membership privileges to 
all visiting delegates. That Miss 
Margaret Mann, Miss Josephine Tilden 
and Miss Harriet Goldstein be tendered 
the thanks of the Association for so 
graciously consenting to take part on 
the program. 

That the association remember at 
this time the three librarians who have 
died during the year, all of whom made 
themselves felt to a marked degree: 
Dr. J. K. Hosmer, the gifted scholarly 














historian, for many years librarian of 
the Minneapolis Public Library; Mrs. 
Claude Perkins, whose courageous 
spirit made possible a_ co-operative 
public and school library in the village 
of Pine Island; and Marion Wakely 
whose quiet, cheerful influence as 
cataloger at the State Agricultural 
Library, St. Paul, will long be felt. 


The committee on place of meeting re- 
ported in favor of Moorhead. 

The nominating committee reported 
the following names for officers for the 
coming year: 

President—Mrs. Harvey 
Fergus Falls. 

lst Vice Pres.—Myra Buell, St. Paul. 

2nd Vice Pres.—Edith Grannis, St. 
Cloud. 

Sec.-Treas.—Mrs. Hazel 
Thief River Falls. 

Ex-Officio—Harriet A. 
Paul. 

Convention approved these officers and 
the business meeting was closed. 

Miss Margaret Mann of the University 
of Michigan, was the year’s visiting 
speaker. Probably no speech ever received 
the compliment of more concentrated at- 
tention. It was a subject close—if not 
dear—to the heart of every librarian. 
When Miss Mann had finished and had in 
her inimitable way made that formidable 
collection of data, the catalog, infinitely 
more approachable, it was the unvoiced 
resolve of every person present to make 
his or her catalog an asset to the com- 
munity instead of a community cross 
word puzzle. That any catalog could yield 
such gracious and kindly assistance as 
Miss Mann suggested was a new idea— 
material—in fact, for interesting consid- 
eration. 





Bertelsen, 





Halgrim, 


Wood, St. 





High Lights from Miss Mann’s Paper 


Catalog work is absorbing, satisfying, 


basic. 


How to Help Readers 

A card catalog is a mystery to readers 
whereas if they had a book it would be 
used so the public should be instructed 
in the use of the card catalog. 

Place a tactful assistant at the catalog. 
Post samples of catalog cards on the 
bulletin boards with explanations. Post 
short lessons on bulletin board from 
week to week. Prepare tray with 
samples of different types of cards for 
instruction of public. 

The books on ‘‘How to use a library”’ are 
at present too technical. 

College students who have had previous 
training on the use of a catalog get 
their lessons in half the time. 

Library should be a super Piggly-Wiggly 
help-yourself place. 
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No new attendant should be allowed at 
the circulation desk until she knows 
about the catalog. 

‘See’ references should be numerous. It 
might be better to say “Material may 
be found in the catalog under———_—_”’, 

“See also’ references should be made 
sparingly. Sometimes better to enter 
under both headings, broad and specific. 

Headings should be changed to conform 
with modern terminology. 

New books and books much desired should 
take precedence in going through ¢cata- 
log department. 

Chronological arrangement in history is 

confusing; the alphabetical plan is 


better. Follow arrangement of the 
telephone directory in case of the 
*“Macg’’. 


Catalog can’t do everything. Lists still 
must be prepared. ‘‘Automobile tour- 
ing’ is an illustration. 

Slavish following of Library of Congress 
headings should be avoided because 
(1) they might not be _ suitable for 


your library; and (2) frequent 
changes are made by Library of Con- 
gress. 


Make list of Subject Headings on slips. 
Follow one code of catalog rules. Do 
not use title when a subject heading 
would cover the entry. 

A book entitled Psychology of music 
should be entered under Music, Psy- 
chology of, with a see reference from 
Psychology of music. 

Queen Victoria should be entered only un- 
der Victoria. 

The meeting was then turned over to 
the Catalog Section, Helen Starr, Cata- 
loger, Hill Reference Library, presiding. 

Discussion of Miss Mann’s paper was 
led by Mr. Walter, University librarian, 
who emphasized the necessity of correct 
cataloging in the small libraries in order 
to prepare students for using the larger 
catalog when they come to college. 


Mrs. J. T. Jennings, Assistant Librarian, 
St. Paul, followed with a paper on Cata- 
loging Experience as a_ fundamental 
requisite in library work. 

Minnesota Public Documents were made 
more intelligible and interesting by Jacob 
Hodnefield, Accessions Department, State 
Historical Society. His paper will be 
printed in the next issue of Library Notes 
and News. 

The Catalogers’ Luncheon at the 
Woman’s City Club was largely attended. 
Ruth Rosholt, Minneapolis, presided and 
introduced Miss Mann very cleverly ac- 
cording to correct cataloging rules. Miss 
Mann’s talk on her experiences in the 
Paris Library School not only presented 
the many problems of adapting American 
library methods to France in a_ graphic 
way, but gave us a better understanding 
of the French people. 
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The session devoted to books was a 
notable one. Miss Katherine Dame of St. 
Paul reviewed the year’s additions in reli- 
gious books. Miss Irma Walker of Hib- 
ping gave her audience a thrill when she 
traced the Paul Bunyan legend, that piece 
of imaginative literature of the lumber- 
jacks, unsurpassed by the tales of Mun- 
chausen himself, directly back to the Fin- 
nish epic the Kalevala. 

The story of Babe the 
“measured forty-two axhandles 
the eyes... . and weighed accordin .. 
and whose foot prints left a major portion 
of the 10,000 lakes of Minnesota, is 
much like that of the Great Ox in Runo 
XxX of the Kalevala. 


“Not a large one, not a small one 

But a calf of middle stature .... 

For a week there ran an ermine 

All along the yoke he carried 

All day long there flew a swallow 

Twixt the mighty ox’s horn-tips ... 

Month long ran a summer squirrel 

From his neck unto his tail end 

Nor did he attain the tail tip 

*Til a month had quite passed over.”’ 

This entire paper was a very pretty 
piece of research work of interest to the 
range. 

Miss Josephine Tilden, 
botany, University of Minnesota, whose 
botanical interests have carried her for 
many years into unusual corners of: the 
earth, caught up for us a thread of thought, 
winding it in and out round the ‘Rim of 
the Pacific’? weaving in here and there 
with the incidents of her travels, the liter- 
ature of the islands and shores. To locate 
Robinson Crusoe and Swiss Family 
Robinson, even tentatively, on the big 
map, gave an added zest to the occasion. 

Miss Harriet Goldstein, author of Art 
in Every Day Life, brought to us the 
beautiful collection of rugs, shawls, tapes- 
tries and scarves which she had acquired 
in the Orient—and placed them about the 
walls of the convention room where their 


Blue Ox who 
between 


professor of 





design and color were a source of joy 
through the entire afternoon. Miss 
Goldstein gave a most captivating talk, 


tho’ all too short, on the different designs 
and the manner of their weaving. 

The paper on ‘‘Recent Garden Books of 
Interest’, prepared by Ruth M. Hall, 
Technical Room, Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary, was omitted for lack of time. It 
will be printed in full in the March 
number of Library Notes and News. 

Luncheons 

The Children’s Librarians met with the 
librarians of small public libraries, Mrs. 
Jenny Lind Blanchard, librarian, Little 
Falls, presiding. Della McGregor,. chil- 
dren’s librarian, St. Paul Public Library, 
called attention to special features in the 
Children’s Book Exhibit, and gave a run- 
ning comment on Recent Children’s Books, 
the A. L. A. list for 1927. 


“ 
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Hospital Librarians’ Luncheon. On 
Wednesday noon some twenty-four staunch 
adherents to the cause of hospital library 
service met for lunch at the Woman’s 
City Club in St. Paul. Although there 
were many other meetings scheduled at 
the same hour we were delighted to wel- 
come in addition to the actual hospital li- 
brarians such friends as Miss Countryman 
and Miss Berry from Minneapolis. Miss 
Miriam E. Carey and her guest, Miss 
Sarah Le Crone of the Faribault Public 
Library, Miss Margaret Hickman from 
Rochester as well as Miss Sherman, her 
hospital librarian and a goodly representa- 
tion from Duluth. We were delighted to 
have Mrs. Titus (ex-Minneapolis Public 
Library) back and wish we might have 
had time to hear her speak of her efforts 
in Davenport, Iowa, to secure service from 
the hospital. Miss Marie Rainey of the 
Gillette State Hospital, who has been 
missed from recent meetings, has again 
taken her place in this group. It was par- 
ticularly pleasant to meet Miss Corson, 
the new librarian at Glen Lake Sani- 
torium, and Miss Wilkinson who is carry- 
ing on work in Duluth. 

Mrs. Bailey spoke in a very entertaining 
and spirited way of the Toronto Round 
Table which held its meeting so appropri- 
ately in Osler Hall in the School of Medi- 
cine of Toronto University. Miss 
Witherspoon next took up the tale with 
reminiscences of her experiences at the 
Hospital Libraries booth at the American 
Hospital Association meeting in Minnea- 
polis in October. Miss Hickman com- 
pleted the report of that Convention in 
speaking of the big general meeting at 
which Dr. R. O. Beard, Professor Emeritus 
of the University of Minnesota, spoke on 
Hospital Libraries. This is the first na- 
tional medical or hospital meeting at 
which a paper has been presented at a 
general meeting and the interest shown in 
the paper was quite convincing as to the 
attitude of hospitals on this point. Indeed 
it seemed from the experiences related 
by these hospital people that it is the li- 
brarians and not the hospital authorities 
who need conversion to the importance of 
this work. That is a very healthy sign. 
And now let us work for increased rec- 
ognition within our own ranks so that this 
service may flourish intensively as well 
as extensively. 

This was the first of the winter meet- 
ings of the Twin City Hospital Librarians, 





as well as the state meeting for. this 
group. 
PERRIE JONES, 
Chairman. 
Lending Section Luncheon. A group of 


about 28 librarians interested in lending 
problems met at luncheon, Wednesday, 
November 9, Lowry Hotel, St. Paul. Miss 
Maria Brace, St. Paul Public Library, who 














had planned the conference and arranged 
the luncheon, presided as chairman. She 
asked that a chairman be formally elected 
for the meeting. A motion to this effect 
was carried and Miss Edna G. Moore of 
Duluth was elected chairman. 

Certain topics which had been sent in 
to Miss Brace by librarians were taken up 
in discussion, as follows: 

Rental Collections 





1. What rental—by day or 
week amount. 
2. Reaction of public. 
Fines 


1. Rate per day. 
2. Following up. 

Mr. Wheelock of St. Paul explained the 
arrangement which their library has with 
the Concilation Court for collecting over- 
due books. 

Devices for 
books 

1. Publicity and lists. 

2. Displays. 

3. Shelvings. 

4. Individual lists. 

Discussion ended at this point as it was 
nearing time for the afternoon program. 

A motion for permanent organization 
with president and secretary, no dues, to 
hold a meeting annually at the time of the 
State Library Association conference 
carried. 

Miss Moore, Duluth, was elected Presi- 
dent for 1928 and Miss Johnson of Chis- 
holm was elected Secretary. 


helping patrons. select 





Trustees’ Luncheon. The trustees 
present at the meeting, about a dozen in 
all, discussed, informally, many questions 
of method and policy at a luncheon held 
at the Lowry Hotel conducted by Mrs. 
Harvey Bertelsen, Fergus Falls, the 
trustee member of the Executive Board. 
There was a splendid spirit, displaying an 
earnestness on the part of each trustee to 
better his own library, and further library 
interest everywhere. 





Exhibits 

The Children’s Book Exhibit at the St. 
Paul Public Library was thoroughly en- 
joyed. There were exhibits in the Hotel 
Lowry from the American Library Asso- 
ciation, Democrat Printing Co., Doubleday, 
Page, Keystone View Co., Macmillan and 
New Method Book Bindery. 





REPORT OF EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

The Education Committee co-operated 
with the A. L. A. Education Committee 
and with the A. L. A. School Librarians 
Section. News of School Library Progress 
was collected and assistance was given ‘in 
obtaining new A. L. A. members and in 
compiling the Directory of School Li- 
The 
Minnesota school librarians 
It is significant that several 


brarians belonging to the A. L. A. 
names of 57 
are included. 
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part-time librarians joined. This informa. 
tion together with courses of study on the 
use of the library for all types of schools 
and colleges constitutes the First issue of 
the School Library Yearbook prepared by 
the Education Committee. 

A children’s librarian, Mildreg 
Batchelder, has been appointed at g, 
Cloud Teachers’ College, an appointment 
of far-reaching significance to the elemep- 
tary schools. 

A second supplement to the Elementary 
Library List was issued by the Library 
Division. 

The State Board of Education, August 
1927, made the following changes in the 
Standards for School Libraries: 

Location of Library 

Such library shall be organized so as to 
form a unified collection, housed in a cen- 
tral place, adjacent to but not a part of 
the study hall; or, if open to the public, 
preferably on the ground floor with easy 
access to an outside entrance and separate 
heating facilities. 

Non-Library Duties 

The release of the librarian from duties, 
such as hall duty, interfering with library 
service is highly recommended. 

Certification of Assistant Librarian 

The full time assistant librarian if per- 
forming professional, not clerical duties. 
must be certified by the State Board of 
Education as a school librarian. 

Endorsement Required for Teacher 
Librarian 

The part time or teacher librarian in 
districts having senior or four-year high 
schools, beginning with September, 1928, 
must have an endorsement issued by the 
State Commissioner of Education on the 
regular teacher’s certificate. The en- 
dorsement shall be issued upon at least 
nine (9) quarter credits of professional 
library training. 

ELIZABETH SCRIPTURE, 
Chairman 
HARRIET A. WOOD 





REPORT OF DOCUMENTS COMMITTEE 
November 192 

The documents committee has not been 
an active one this year. It had only one 
informal meeting and at this meeting, 
many points mentioned in previous reports 
were again touched upon and a few new 
ones were brought up. A brief summary 
of the difficulties in securing documents 
might be of interest. 

There is no machinery for the distribu- 


tion of state publications, no central 
agency, and, in many cases, no mailing 
list of libraries in state offices. In a few 


cases, I am told, there are no funds for 
postage to send publications to libraries. 
As a consequence the methods resorted to 
by libraries to secure documents must be 
rather haphazard, depending to a_ great 
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extent on the initiative and constant vigi- 
Jance of the librarians. 

There is no complete depository of Min- 
nesota publications in Minnesota. The 
three state libraries, if such a term may be 
used, in the Twin Cities, the State Library 
proper, the University Library and the 
Historical Society Library, all have very 
extensive collections dating back to terri- 
torial days, but not one has an absolutely 
complete file of Minnesota publications. 

A complete check list of all Minnesota 
documents would be of great value, even 


though the documents themselves were 
not all on file in any one library. A pre- 
liminary list was compiled about 1917, 


but was not complete nor kept up to date. 
Since 1923 the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety has been issuing a Checklist of cur- 
rent Minnesota publications. The Library 
of Congress in its Monthly List of State 
Publications lists only the publications re- 
ceived, but being far from the source, does 
not receive all Minnesota documents. In 
spite of these lists, publications some- 
times do not come to the attention of li- 


brarians until the small stock is ex- 
hausted. 
The publication of certain reports has 


been discontinued and qa further cutting 
down of state publications would result if 
a bill similar to one that came up the last 
legislature would pass both houses in 
1929. Not only were the Executive Docu- 
ments to be abolished, but further drastic 
reduction was considered. 


Respectfully submitted, 
GERTRUDE KRAUSNICK, Chairman. 





TRUSTEE FROM THE LIBRAR- 
IAN’S POINT OF VIEW 

By Maud van Buren, Librarian, 
Owatonna Public Library 


A Trustee is one who accepts a Trust. 
A Trust is ‘‘a duty, task or charge imposed 
in faith or confidence.’’ Trusts are of 
two kinds: active and passive. The group 
to which the library belongs in the mind 
of the Trustee depends somewhat upon 
the official or the body giving the trustee- 
ship; for the success or failure of a Li- 
brary Board goes farther back than the 
Board itself. It goes back to the Mayor 
and the City Council, the One-Man-Power, 
or the Elective Body, as the case may be. 
If the library be a passive trust in the 
minds of these powers, if it mean to 
them a mere idle luxury instead of a vital 
public utility, the Trustee may be ap- 
pointed for any one of a_ variety of 
reasons: social prominence, literary 
knowledge, money influence, political 
power, family connections. They may be 
“respectable citizens’, all of them, but 


THE 


there are occasional ‘‘respectable citizens” 
who accept any and all offices bestowed 
upon them with a view to obituaries with 
along list of honorary titles attached. 
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if the library is 


On the other hand, 
looked upon by the appointive powers 


as a vital part of community life, the 
Trustee is chosen because of his business 
ability or his executive ability, his unques- 
tioned honesty, his willingness to assume 
the responsibility of securing adequate 
funds to meet the library’s needs, his faith 
in the mission of the library as an institu- 
tion, his ability to see into a far distant 
future, his tolerance toward the opinions 
of the librarian and his fellow Trustees, 
his desire to be of service to his com- 
munity; one who stands so high in the 
confidence of the people of his community 
that when he speaks he will have a re- 
spectful hearing. 

A Board representing different interests 
functions better than one made up of 
merely “‘leading’’ members of society. The 
more democratic the body, the more 
readily will it appeal to the classes which 
the library sets out to reach. 

Granted that the library exists, that the 
Board has been appointed, that the neces- 
sary funds for its operation have been 
raised: now what? An administrative 
officer, a librarian, to be sure! If she can 
be secured before the building plans are 
made, so much the better. The library 
Trustee who functions intelligently may 
not know personally the librarian who can 
manage library funds most judiciously but 
he does know where to turn for informa- 
tion. He does know that there are state 
and national organizations as deeply con- 
cerned as he about the welfare of his own 
particular institution and to these au- 
thorities and advisors he turns, not to em- 
ployment agencies. He well knows that 
the worth while librarian has no need to 
place her cause in the hands of employ- 
ment agencies. 

As the Trustee is directly responsible to 
the public for the efficiency of the library, 
he demands from his advisors the best 
business manager available for the salary 
offered. Perhaps it would be more to the 
point to say that he produces the where- 
withal for the employment of the best 
available person. He engages a librarian 
zealous to establish an intimate relation- 
ship between the library and the public 
and who knows how to approach this busi- 
ness in the ‘‘quickest, surest and most 
economical’? way. Having found such an 
one, he now concerns himself with results. 
Methods are not in his province. These 
he leaves with the manager. He does see 
to it, however, that this administrator has 
healthful conditions to work in, that she 
has the necessary tools to work with, that 
she is supplied with the best of the litera- 
ture of her profession, that she attend li- 
brary conferences at library expense (in- 
spiration or knowledge gained at library 
conferences apply directly to her work; 
attendance is not a personal matter al- 
though it may enrich her, personally) and 
that she may choose her own staff. 
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The Trustee is primarily interested in 
the policy affecting the library. He does 
not meddle with the details of adminis- 
tration nor does he give ear to petty mis- 
understandings among the staff. 

He interests himself in legislation 
affecting libraries, bringing the power of 
his influence to bear upon it, one way or 
the other. 

He knows about what other libraries 
are doing—the general trend of library 
activities everywhere—by scanning library 
publications, by attending library meet- 
ings, and by visits to other libraries. 

He encourages library progress by mem- 
bership in its organizations, state and na- 
tional. 

He is interested in book selection but 
the degree of responsibility for book se- 
lection on the part of different library 
boards differs widely. One may recall 
to mind libraries where an intelligent and 
discriminating Board might make an infi- 
nitely better selection than the librarian. 
But usually the Trustee’s lack of acquaint- 
ance with the book wants and needs of 
patrons makes him less judicious in selec- 
tion than the librarian. Too often a 
Trustee’s own taste or hobby influences 
his choice. The “Library Survey’’ gives 
some interesting and enlightening figures 
on this question. 

Naturally he expects to attend the reg- 
ular meetings of the Board, and he brings 
to them the _ intelligence and the spirit 
that he puts into his own business or pro- 
fession. Non-attendance does not always 
mean lack of interest but usually it does. 
One Trustee says of his co-trustees that 
he finds ‘‘disinclination to work” their 
most outstanding fault. But where there 
is lack of interest or disinclination to 
work, may not the fault lie with you and 
me, fellow librarians—we who may have 
failed to furnish inspiration or motives 
for work? 

Someone has said that a librarian may 
be a veritable millstone around the necks 
of ideal trustees. The ‘‘millstone,”’ if 
there be one anywhere, may hang just as 
heavily upon the librarian as upon the 
Trustee. Resignations should be _ en- 
couraged in either case. Fortunate is the 
librarian who creates the personal and 
professional interest that prompts a 
Trustee to look in upon her now and then 
to offer a word of appreciation and en- 
couragement and fortunate indeed is that 
library whose trustees accept their trust 
as “a duty, task or charge imposed in 
faith or confidence!’’ 





FUNCTIONS OF LIBRARIANS 


By Mrs. Harvey Bertelsen, Trustee, 
Fergus Falls Public Library. 


To make a complete success of library 
work, a librarian has to make the work 
his or her main job in life. 
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Perhaps the most important function of 
the librarian is the selecting of books, 

In order to know what to buy one must 
know the needs of the community. Al, 
though open to suggestions from the |). 
brary Board and people over the city q& 
county, still, if the librarian is held re 
sponsible for the books, she should haye 
much to say regarding their selection. 

To keep herself well informed she 
should read book reviews, magazine re. 
views, and she should read books. 

In order to do all this the librarian 
should have time at the library when jt 
isn’t open to the public. 

In selecting books it is well to look at 
the community, considering the occupa- 
tions, products and interests as a whole 
and not at the few people who come al- 
most daily to the library. 

A balance should be arrived at between 
fiction for which there is a constant de- 
mand and books of more permanent value. 
A large enough per cent of non-fiction 
should be purchased so that there will be 
enough for reference tools and interesting 
reading. A library book collection should 
be built up for present and future 
reference and reading needs. 

In the selection of fiction, the _ book 
committee, in many libraries, has been 
very helpful in reviewing new books. 
While the board ought not to take the 
book buying out of the hands of the li- 
brarian; still, the board in turn should 
share the responsibility. The formality 
of being passed on by the board makes 
for safety all around. 

Library routine should be reduced or 
handled by assistants so that the librarian 
has more time for consideration of com- 
munity needs. 

A librarian should be a good executive 
and a good executive doesn’t try to do 
everything himself. We all understand 
that a certain amount of physical labor 
rests one engaged in mental work, but in 
doing a multitude of details there is no 
time left for planning and executing the 
big thing. Many librarians are guilty of 
not allowing their assistants more chance 
to develop. There should also be a dis- 
tinction between the work of the librarian 
and that of the janitor. 

A library can be made more usable by 
having good rules. In the making of 
these the librarian should again have the 
backing of the board. 

Perhaps the chief reason why many 
library boards do not function as _ they 
should, is that they are not aware of the 


real needs of their libraries. To correct 
this, the librarian should inform the 
board, in an orderly fashion, garding 


what is going on in the library. This is 
best done by a concise, interesting monthly 
report, giving not merely statistics, but 
comments on them. Recommendations 
for new projects should also be made. 
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ing school to come down and continue 
their education. These young people are 
used to having their work directed. This 
is a splendid chance for the librarian to 
lead them on, always’ respecting’ their 
views, but still leading to a better and 
proader life. Then we shall have no 
break between the school library life and 
the adult education as offered by the 
Public Library. 

Let the librarians keep in touch with 
their boards, the boards with their li- 
prary and librarians, and both with the 
entire public. We can then develop an 
institution capable of becoming a mighty 
force in the building of culture and char- 
acter in every community. 


THE LIBRARY BUDGET 


By Mrs. D. L. Grannis, Trustee, 
South St. Paul Public Library 


The word ‘‘Budget’’ has acquired a halo 
in recent years, not only in library circles 
but in every line of business. Efficiency 
experts begin and end with the budget 
and even housewives are behind the times 
if they haven’t budgeted their husband’s 
income. We are told that the world’s 
business is done on credit but we do not 
recommend this plan to public libraries. 
We think it is safer to pay as you go, for 
the library that is paying interest on bor- 
rowed money and struggling under a debt 
is handicapped from the start. It is just 
as important for a small library to have 
a budget as for a large one. More im- 
portant, because the smaller the income, 
the more important it is to guard it and 
spend it wisely. 

My only experience with library 
budgets has been at the South St. Paul 
Public Library, so I will use our library 
as an example. 

We divide our budget into three di- 
visions. First, Books, second, Building 
Expenses, and Third, Administration Ex- 
penses. Under the division of books we 
have several subdivisions: a. Books in 
general, b. Periodicals, ec. Newspapers, and 
d. Binding. The amount of money you 
put into your budget for these different 
items varies in different localities. Es- 
pecially is this true of periodicals. Some- 
one has said that periodicals are ‘“‘first 
aid’’ to high school students and college 
boys, the “last word’’ to scientists and 
literary men, the ‘“‘beginning and end’”’ to 
mechanics, engineers and handworkers, 
desirous of keeping in touch with their 
trade, and ‘‘between movies’’ to flappers 
and lowbrows. So as your community is 
rich or poor in these different classes, you 
will need periodicals. As you know, South 
St. Paul is an industrial center. We have 
the large packing houses located here and 
we have a large foreign population. We 
try to furnish these foreigners with a 
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A librarian should invite students leav- 
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newspaper in their own languag So the 
amount we put in our budget for news- 
papers is relatively large. 

Under the second division we have three 
subdivisions: a. Janitor © service—this 
includes cleaning and scrubbing and the 
care of the lawn and grounds. b. Heating 
—we fortunately*have a new oil burner 
at our library that is automatic and does 
not require a janitor to take care of it. 
It is equipped with a pilot light and a 
thermostat and turns itself on and off as 
the temperature varies, and is economical 
to run. ec. Light—this includes the cur- 
rent and the globes, ete. 

Under the third division—Administra- 
tion Expenses—we have several subdivi- 
sions. a. Supplies—this includes catalog 
cards, typewriter supplies, accession books, 
stationery, ete. b. Telephone, ec. insur- 
ance. Our insurance policies run over a 
period of three years, so the years’ that 
we do not have to pay insurance, we put 
this amount in extension work. d. Ex- 
tension work—under this we include all 
money spent for publicity purposes, such 
as book lists, fliers to send out in the 
water bills, exhibits, county work. We 
have been designated as the county 
library of Dakota County and we are 
anxious to extend this service as fast as 
possible. The next subdivision—e.—is 
Salaries. f. Contingent Fund. This year 
we put $2,000 in the contingency fund 
and if we run short in the other funds we 
borrow from this fund. Our total budget 
for 1928 is $9,160. Our population is 
about 8,000, so we have more than 
reached the $1.00 per capita standard. 

A committee from our Library Board 
goes to the city council meeting each year 
and presents our budget to the council. 
We try to make this visit as interesting 
as possible. We tell them about the ac- 
tivities of the library and any human in- 
terest stories we may have, and we 
always add three or four hundred dollars 
to the amount we ask for to cover de- 
linqguent taxes. We ask for our budget 
in dollars but it goes into the city budget 
in the form of mills or percentage of mills. 
There is always a shortage on account of 
unpaid taxes and we add this amount to 
cover that shortage. 

Our new budget each year is based on 
a careful study of the past year’s dis- 
bursements and the new activities we plan 
to take up. We have a beautiful new li- 
brary this year in South St. Paul with a 
very pleasant community room and one 
of the new activities we are planning is a 
course of lectures by Mrs. Stembel on the 
new books and current events. We hope 
to attract adults to the library in this 
way who have not before been interested. 

Of course the city treasurer is the 
treasurer of the Library Board but we 
keep a set of books so that we know each 
month just what our financial standing 
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is. We ask the city treasurer to meet 
with the library board once or twice dur- 
ing the year. On the opposite page is a 
sample page of our bookkeeping: 

A comparison of these figures from year 
to year shows our growth in service and 
needs. For instance, if we spend $1,800 
for books in 1925 and $2,100 for books 
in 1926, the difference of $300 is added 
to our 1927 budget and the extra amount 
that we need in books, over what we have 
allowed in the budget, we take from the 
contingency fund each year. 

Our librarian keeps a petty cash ac- 
count of the fines collected and the money 
taken in from the pay collection books, 
and she is allowed a fund to cover little 
expenses that come up from day to day. 

Our librarian helps us in making. out 
our budget and we are careful that we 
have only a very small balance at the 
end of each year. Our books are audited 
once a year. 

We think that a library’s reference 
service, its partnership with schools, its 
whole hearted co-operation with civic or- 
ganizations, clubs and_ societies is of 
greater importance than circulation. How- 
ever, circulation is the criterion of growth 
and goes hand in hand with these other 
activities. 

“The greatest contribution America has 
made to civilization is the ‘Free Public 
Library.’ In art, in drama, in literature, 
she has followed foreign models; in 
education she has builded on Continental 
systems; but in library ideals, library 
technique, library service, America has 
hewn a path not hitherto dreamed of by 
any of the nations of the earth. For the 
fulfillment of her ideal but one thing is 
today lacking—adequate financial support. 
And when that support is granted, the 
service rendered by libraries in the past 
will be seen to have been a scratching of 
the earth destined under kindlier condi- 
tions to bear ever richer harvests for the 
souls and bodies of men.” 








SUGGESTIONS ON PUBLICITY 
By Ruth Rosholt, 
Minneapolis Public Library. 

Member A. L. A. Publicity Committee. 

The A. L. A. national committee con- 
sists of 48 members, a_ representative 
from each state. Each state chairman is 
asked to discover library writers in the 
state and inquire into best methods of li- 
brary publicity. 

1. Best help on newspaper 
is the advice of local editor. 

2. It is recommended 
library clip enough copies of 


publicity 


that each 
successful 


local newspaper publicity so that in addi- 
tion to local file copies could be sent to 
state chairman. 

3. If A. L. A. publicity material is not 
being received notify the state chairman. 
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4. Report to state chairman the names 
of any publications that reach the eyes 
of appropriating bodies as members of the 
legislature, county supervisors. 


Suggested Methods 

Exhibits 
In outside agencies, county fairs, etc. 
In the library. 

Bulletin boards 
In outside agencies, 
houses, clubs, ete. 
In the library. 

Newspapers 

Local publications, store bulletins, church 
programs, school bulletins, theatre pro- 
grams, etc. 

Book Displays 

Printed lists of books 

Printed or mimeographed material of local 
interest, e. g. local history, citizenship 
helps, ete. 

Individualized publicity. 

Posteard notices, telephone calls. 

Contests 

Co-operation with other agencies, schools, 
churches, clubs, ete. 

Entertainments and other activities in li- 
brary, book talks, lantern slide lectures, 
story hours, classes for foreigners. 

Local use of library other than for 
reading-clubs, polling places, ete. 

Window display in library and outside— 

Bill boards 

Movies 

Library week or Better book week 

Radio talks. 


Subjects for Library Publicity Suggested 
by A. L. A. Headquarters 


schools, business 


1. Building news. 

2. Exhibitions. 

3. Relations between library and 
schools. 

4. Adult education. 

5. The American Library Association. 

6. Reading with a purpose series. 


~l 


Needs of the library 
Special funds 
Endowments 
Expansion 
Personnel 
8. Service rendered your city. 
(About time of annual report) 
9. Value of reading. 
Series: value to art students, 
value to engineers, ete. 
Feature story. 
10. The best of the new books. 


Suggested Reading 


Publicity 

Long, A. C. Public relations, a hand- 
book of publicity. McGraw-Hill, 1924. 
$3.00. 

Miller, C. R. Publicity and the public 
school. Houghton, 1924. $1.20. 

Quiett, J. C. & Casey, R. D. Principles of 
publicity. Appleton, 1926. $3.00. 











Routzahn, E. G., & Routzahn, M.S. A. B. 
C. of exhibit planning. Russell Sag 
found., 1918. $1.50. 

Routzahn, E. G., & Routzahn, M.S. Trav- 

eling publicity campaigns. Russell Sag 


found., 1920. $1.50. 
Squire, Irving. Informing your public. 
Assoc. press, 1926. $1.50. 


(For public welfare organizations). 
Wilder, R. H., & Buell, K. L., Publicity; a 
manual for the use of business, civic or 


social organizations. Ronald, 1923. 
$2.75. 

Library Advertising 
Briscoe, W. A. Library advertising. 


Wilson, 1921. $1.50. 
English methods. 
Janzow, L. M. Library without the walls. 
Wilson, 1927. $2.75. 
Early history and development of book 
circulation and library extension. 
Ticer, W. F. Advertising the public li- 


brary. Democrat printing co., 1921. 
$.30. 

Ward, G. O. Publicity for public li- 
braries. Wilson, 1924. $2.40. 


For medium-sized and smaller libraries. 
Wheeler, J. L. Library and community. 
A. lL. A., 1924. $3.50. 
Newspaper Publicity 
Bleyer, W. G. 
ture articles. 
McCauley, H. S. 


How to write special fea- 
Houghton, 1920. $2.25. 
Getting your name in 


print. Funk, 1922. $1.25. 
How to make the best use of news- 
papers. 

Radder, N. J. Newspapers in community 
service. McGraw, 1926. 3.00. 


METHODS OF ACQUIRING BOOKS 


By Lois M. Jordan, Chief Order Depart- 
ment, Minneapolis Public Library 


“Dreams, books, are each a_world.’’ 
And what joy to life they bring. Whether 
it be one world or two, what matter, if to 
us who dwell in the Library world they 
seem the same. For it is the books we 
offer which help spin the dreams to make 
life worth while. What Librarian is not 
ever hopeful of inspiring by a proffered 
book such boundless enthusiasm as Keats: 
“Then felt I like some watcher of the 

skies, 

When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific—and all his 

men 
Looked at each other with a wild sur- 
mise— 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien.”’ 

In the world of dreams and books, in 
which we stand and serve, the peaks in 
Darien may be legion, so it behooves us 
to provide as lavishly as possible this feast 
for soul and reason. 

What else to do then but stock our 
shelves with rows upon rows of fascinat- 
ing, shining volumes—just as many as we 
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can acquire—whether we buy or beg, 
Alas! seldom can we borrow and never can 
we steal! 

What shall we select? Never, I sup- 
pose, will a public library have sufficient 
funds to buy even all of the important and 
valuable and desirable books published, 
Always will our wants exceed our pocket 
books in spite of ourselves. 

Hence the first thing to do in buying js 
to survey the various ways of buying and 
determine which best suits each particular 
situation. 

As this topic does not include that vast 
and fascinating subject of editions, illus- 
trated or non-illustrated, large or small, 
old or new, expensive or cheap, which keep 
us in a constantly wavering state of mind, 
we need not consider this a factor in our 
discussion. 

Jobbers vs. Local Dealers.—There are 
to choose from, both jobbers and _ local 
dealers, which latter frequently say that 
since they are taxpayers they should have 
the business. To me, however, the very 
fact that ours are tax supported institu- 
tions makes it imperative for us to stretch 
our purchase power to its very limit, as 
the larger the discount the more books we 
can buy. So we should arrange to place 
our purchases with that dealer who gives 
us most in discount and service, maintain- 
ing, if possible, friendly relations with the 
local dealers. 

There are advantages in buying locally 
which ought to be considered. Time may 
be saved if the book is in stock. Trans- 
portation costs, which are quite an item, 
may be eliminated. Corrections of errors 
are effected more satisfactorily and 
quickly. But the thing to do is to try a 
few experimental orders, compare the 
promptness of receipt, figure the average 
cost per volume and in the future patron- 
ize the dealer local or outside with whom 
the most satisfactory arrangements can be 
made as to amount of discounts, delivery, 
etc. . 

Bids. May I say a word on the subject 
of bids, both on book lists and periodicals? 
For the years that we had to submit lists 
for bids I abhorred the thought of them— 
and I recall that after much correspond- 
ence with dealers and a close check on our 
own time expended we compiled some tell- 
ing statistics which proved that the time 
and effort expended in preparing and, 
later, comparing, the bids; the time and ef- 
fort consumed by those to whom the bids 
were submitted; the frequent unsatisfac- 
tory service received by us from the lowest 
bidder and his inability to supply the 
items on which he had bid, cost far more 
in time and money than was saved. Those 
figures are long since out of date but I 
cannot believe that the obligation to sub- 
mit bids brings any better prices or service 
than is obtained by selecting a good reli- 
able book dealer or agency for handling 
book or periodical orders and holding him 
strictly to account for good service. If 
that fails one can always change. 
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But see the advantages of having fewer 

gents. The orders can be placed more 
efficiently. The agent grows used to a li- 
prary’s wants and methods and if the 
orders are sufficiently remunerative good 
business makes him use every effort to 
please. 

Strong Bindings. Editions of books 
which receive hard usage in special rein- 
forced bindings are now issued by several 
publishers especially for libraries at a 
small additional cost. In addition to the 
well known houses supplying libraries 
with books in special strong bindings, some 
of the regular book jobbers have made 
arrangements with binderies to have books 
so ordered specially bound. It adds some- 
what to the initial cost but undoubtedly 
saves binding cost later. As that is an 
advantage to libraries without bindery de- 
partments the offer of this facility would 
be a guiding factor in the selection of a 
dealer. As far as our library is concerned 
this latter has not been a satisfactory 
method to employ because we have our 
own bindery. 


Publishers. Recently many of the pub- 
lishers have opened library departments 
and an endeavor has been made to have 
library orders either placed through the 
publishers’ representatives who call on li- 
braries, or sent in directly to the publish- 
ers’ library departments. 

Many publishers, too, offer to send 
books on approval. There are some ad- 
vantages in this plan. We list with the 
publishers especially those of technical 
books those subjects in which we are par- 
ticularly interested. We receive many im- 
portant new books before we see the books 
in the bookshops and often before we have 
notices of them. This has been particu- 
larly true of new editions which perhaps 
we should otherwise have missed. 

The disadvantages are that the books 
must be examined immediately so those 
not to be kept can be returned at once. It 
is not always easy to find information 
enough about an author to be able to 
judge of the value of his contribution to 
the subject. Yarriage costs must always 
be paid by the library on the books sent, 
and also on those returned, so that one 
may run up a considerable bill by this 
method. As a rule, arrangements can be 
made with one’s regular dealer to send 
books on approval, which permit of a more 
careful examination of the book than can 
be made at the book store. With us this 
is especially necessary for fiction as nearly 
all of the fiction is read before it is placed 
in the library, as I find is done in so large 
a library even as the New York Public. 

Publishers deposit books on the state 
school lists in the State Library Division. 
These may be borrowed for examination 
and comparison before purchase. 


Unsolicited Books. Libraries have of 


late become more and more the recipients 
of unsolicited books, sent on approval with 
a bill, from individuals, authors, obscure 
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publishers and propagandists of one kind 
and another. In very few cases are the 
books desirable additions. Our procedure 
is to return by express collect. There is 
little trouble involved and the library is 
freed from any responsibility. Personally, 
I resent this method of disposing of one’s 
wares. It is presuming too much upon the 
attention of those who are selected as 
prospective purchasers. I well remember 
receiving an expensively priced, large fat 
volume with a most ambitious title, poorly 
printed and very unattractive in appear- 
ance. The author was utterly unknown to 
me; nothing indicated the sex or position 
of the sender—but we chanced it and sent 
back the book, addressed to ‘‘Mr. Blank.’’ 
A highly wrathful, pompous and most 
amusing letter was received in reply, in 
which we were informed that had we con- 
sulted ‘‘Who’s Who in America’’ we would 
have found that the gentleman was ‘Dr. 
Blank,’’ and would also have realized what 
an important figure he was and the value 
of his literary contributions. Ours was 
the first library not to appreciate him. 
Humiliated as we perhaps should have 
been we have not had cause to regret our 
decision. 

On the other hand, there are many 
books which one can obtain only from 
publishers or authors who handle the dis- 
tribution of their own works, notably Up- 
ton Sinclair, although his books are now 
quite generally available. From no adver- 
tising that comes to my desk do I get a 
greater ‘‘kick’’ (in the vernacular of the 
day) than from his vainglorious state- 
ments of his own abilities. 

Books not Handled by the Trade. There 
are also corporations and organizations is- 
suing regular or occasional publications 
which cannot be supplied through the 
trade. In our library, with our most use- 
ful Business Branch to aid us, we can usu- 
ally discover what often seems the well 
concealed addresses of these obscure be- 
ings, but often we fail. Your book dealer 
can frequently find this information for 
you but will sometimes report that he can- 
not supply it. Nothing is left to do then 
but write, or send a form as we do, asking 
to have the book sent with the bill, upon 
receipt of which we will remit. Some- 
times from generosity, or an appreciation 
of the publicity value of having such pub- 
lication in the library, it is sent gratis. 

Many publications are issued as jour- 
nals, reports, transactions, proceedings, 
yearbooks, quarterlies, etc. of societies and 
organizations and are supplied only to 
members, either free or, as in the case of 
monographs and special publications, at a 
special rate. Many of these publications 
are well worth the cost of membership to 
the library, though of course we cannot 
afford to join organizations for altruistic 
reasons without return, however worthy 
their purpose may be. 

Remainders. There are dealers who 
buy up publishers’ stocks when the first 
rush is over, or the supply has been 
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greater than the demand, and resell these 
books at prices much reduced from the list 
prices. Very valuable books, otherwise 
almost too costly for purchase, can be ac- 
quired in this way, as well as many copies 
of the ordinary volumes which can be used 
for replacements, at a fraction of the orig- 
inal cost. We find this a very profitable 
method of purchase for a supply of re- 
placements and duplicate-copies, table pic- 
ture books, opening new branches, ete. 
and we think much more satisfactory than 
buying at second hand. 

Second hand Books. Second hand vol- 
umes are usually somewhat worn and 
cracked. It isn’t long before the book is 
ready for the bindery. So for the majo- 
rity of purchases second hand books are 
not recommended. There will be times, 
however, when replacements of old and 
valuable books can be made only through 
the second hand market. 

We do not discuss the purchase by auc- 
tion here because, fascinating a sport as 
that is, the majority of us have neither 
the special collections necessitating such 
purchases, nor the funds. 


Subscription Books. We must not over- 
look the subscription book agents ever 
with us. Expensive de luxe editions elab- 
orately bound have no place in the aver- 
age public library nor have many of the 
so-called encyclopaedias, source books of 
many facts, ete., compilations of all kinds, 
some rehashed from many long defunct 
volumes of more or less value in their day. 

There are legitimate subscriptions, of 
course—all of the numerous services pro- 
vided in business branches and reference 
departments, yearbooks, annuals, etec., im- 
portant works of reference issued only in 
sets, and it is more satisfactory all around 
for the order to be given the agent for 
one’s own territory. 


Periodicals. Of all of the subscriptions 
that libraries have to handle probably 
those of the periodicals are most trouble- 
some. 

After many experiments of many kinds 
the placing of subscriptions with one relia- 
ble subscription agency, as far as possible, 
has proven advisable. For one thing, its 
resources and facilities for service are 
greater. The agency is willing to make 
readjustments and due to its volume of 
business it can give better terms and does 
so. 

To be sure, one cannot always confine 
one’s self to one agent and sometimes, be- 
cause of the peculiar nature of the period- 
icals wanted, a general news agency is not 
so satisfactory. But we have the two firms 
we are accustomed to thinking of as be- 
longing to us librarians,—The H. W. Wil- 
son Company and F. W. Faxon. 





Foreign Books. The purchase of for- 
eign books is always a problem. There 
are good importing houses in this country 
where books in many languages can be 
acquired—and there are many advantages 
in placing orders with these firms, par- 
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ticularly for the current works, but for the 
older publications of French and German 
particularly, we have found agents in the 
special country more satisfactory, Saving 
time and much correspondence. 

Ordering English publications direct 
from England is much more satisfactory, 
But any regular book dealer can order for 
you if he is instructed that libraries are 
entitled to duty free admission and the 
proper affidavits are filed. 

We are quite successful in getting the 
newer Scandinavian publications locally, 

Gifts. An important source of supply 
for a library is the many gifts which come 
to it one way or another throughout the 
year. That there is a great diversity in 
their value from a monetary view goes 
without saying but even the slightest may 
be useful in answering a question of the 
greatest importance to the inquirer. 

We often write for free material from 
many sources, advertising publicity, soci- 
ety publications, etc., offering to pay. 
Very frequently we are given what we ask 
for; sometimes a slight amount for post- 
age is required. 

Many societies, organizations, churches, 
etc. send us their publications as an out- 
right gift, or on an exchange basis, which 
latter is virtually a gift in our case as we 
issue no publications except our ‘‘Com- 
munity Bookshelf.”’ 

xyovernment, state and municipal publi- 
cations add to our harvest of additions as 
one copy at least can usually be obtained 
free from the department, by arrangement, 
or through congressmen and representa- 
tives. Large libraries are finding them- 
selves forced to buy the additional copies 
for their branches if they want them. 

A group or club often want certain vol- 
umes held for their exclusive use for read- 
ing and study for a short time. The Li- 
brary cannot so tie up its only copy and 
sometimes the group will offer or can be 
persuaded to provide the funds for pur- 
chase of additional copies to be held for 
their use until they are through, then put 
upon the regular library shelves as gifts 
from that organization. Recently a patri- 
otic society asked us to purchase a geneal- 
ogy which we felt that we could not afford 
and they are paying the Dill. 

Gifts may also be obtained by issuing 
a call through the newspapers for some 
particular cause, as during the war we did 
for camp and hospital libraries, and as we 
later did when we established our hospital 
department. Perhaps the appeal we made 
to have our own books returned with no 
questions asked was as effective a method 
of acquisition as any, if not really satis- 
factory from the library viewpoint. 

Unsolicited Gifts. So far we have spok- 
en only of solicited gifts. What then do 
we do with the unsolicited gifts which 
come to us? First and foremost the ac- 
ceptance must be conditional upon its use- 
fulness for our purposes. Gifts of new 
books from authors, or any other source, 
are always acknowledged. A _ record is 
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made showing our disposition of them. If 
they are too impossible and of the kind for 
which inquiry will be made we return the 
book collect to the donor. Gifts from 
local authors are especially welcome and 
are often noted in our bulletin. 

Books and magazines from private indi- 
viduals are accepted with the privilege of 
disposal as we see fit. If for a special 
branch or department—and at all suitable 
they are shelved there. Usually a gift 
plate bearing the donor’s name is inserted. 
Sometimes we are requested not to do 
this. Many of the volumes given us are 
put in storage to use later for replace- 
ments, opening of new branches, etc., if 
there is no urgent need, but always we try 
to make immediate use of them if we can. 

While there may be no great monetary 
value in the majority of gifts we are as- 
sured of the patrons’ interest in us and our 
welfare and many beautiful and valuable 
gifts have come to us in this way which 
we would not otherwise have had. 








SHELVING THE COLLECTION 


By Edna G. Moore, Librarian, Duluth 
Public Library 


Mr. Bostwick supplied me with a key 
word for this talk in his article on 
“Humanizing the Library Building’’ in the 
September ist number of the Library 
Journal. Until I read that I had not real- 
ized what we were trying to do this sum- 
mer at the Duluth Public Library. I called 
it “rearranging the collection to a better 
advantage,’’ but Mr. Bostwick’s word cer- 
tainly sounds better and is shorter. He 
means by “humanizing’’ with reference to 
arranging the book collection, I gather, 
doing it so that contacts between people 
and books are more readily made. And 
that, I think, was one important object we 
achieved though we had certain other aims 
in mind also. 

How did we shelve our collection so as 
to bring books and people together more 
readily? (At Miss Wood’s suggestion I 
am taking these examples from our own 
library since we have just been through 
the process of settling into new quarters. 
Concrete instances are easily grasped, I 
think.) First we filled our entire avail- 
able wall space with shelving. Then we 
removed to stacks all bound periodicals. 
These had previously occupied reading 
room space. In their places we shelved 
the last 5 years of general non-fiction 
books; and all the fiction there was room 
for, leaving in the stacks extra copies and 
little called-for novels. This room is most 
attractive now, the fresh vari-colored bind- 
ings making a cheerful blend of color 
around the room. We have tried to help 
the reader by labeling the shelves and by 
putting on the tables small, frequently 
changed special collections with signs. 
This, perhaps, is publicity rather than 
shelving. So also are our glass wall cases 
where we open out attractive books to dis- 
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play them. Our room is not crowded with 
chairs and tables, simply because we did 
not have them, but we seem to have suffi- 
cient seating capacity, any way, and plenty 
of free space is left for people to move 
freely along the shelves to make their 
choices. 

The only places where we have been 
able to adopt a departmental plan of 
shelving are in our special room for maga- 
zines and newspapers, in our art collection 
and in our early American books and our 
technology collection. In the Periodical 
Room we have used the special sloping 
shelving. I might mention that we found 
people could not read the gilt letters 
stamped on the magazine binders at the 
top, so we put white letters on the bot- 
toms of the magazine binders. 

Our art books have 12” _ shelving 
throughout. We were not able to solve 
the problem of shelving large art folios 
successfully. For these, cases with glass 
doors with narrow flat shelves like those 
made for bound newspaper files would be 
desirable if they could be afforded, to pro- 
tect the books from both dirt and vandals. 
To pile the most elephantine ones on their 
sides on a bottom shelf is the best we have 
been able to do. 

Our early Americana books have a small 
room of their own which we keep locked 
as we have no attendant and some of the 
books are valuable. It is accessible, how- 
ever, upon application. 

By these means we feel we have made it 
possible for books to show their presence 
in the library readily. We feel that a per- 
son entering is confronted on open shelves 
with the livest part of the collection, the 
most desirable. We feel that the specialist 
in four fields at least can find his material 
assembled for him. 

We feel also that we have protected our 
bound magazine files from the fiend who 
cuts and marks them, by putting them in 
a closed stack. 

It seems too elementary to mention 
shelving books with plenty of book rests to 
keep them upright, keeping them in a 
straight line with the edge of the shelf, 
but this is very essential to the neat and 
attractive appearance of the room and it is 
only by regular and patient reading of the 
shelves that they can be kept thus, or can 
be kept orderly enough so as to be found 
when wanted. 

Our rule for shelving our books, it 
seems to me, could be condensed to put- 
ting our best foot (I mean books) for- 
ward, guarding the substantial and very 
valuable parts of the collection without 
denying their use; remembering always 
that neatness and orderliness in arrange- 
ment lend attraction and easy accessibility. 

We have had some objections to our 
brand new standard library shelving on 
the grounds that the bottom shelf is too 
low. It is 5” from the floor. But until 
L. B. & Y. & E. revise their specifications 
we can do nothing unless we go to the ex- 
pense of specially designed shelving. Our 














open shelf space is so valuable to us, how- 
ever, that I cannot regret using all of it 
even to within 5” of the floor. 

Everything else I can think of in the 
matter seems more nearly related to pub- 
licity than to the mechanics of shelving. 
A pleasant, inviting, bookish, brimful-of- 
interest library, however, depends funda- 
mentally upon the shelving. 


ATMOSPHERE AT THE DESK 
By Grace M. Stevens, Librarian, Virginia 
Public Library 

Atmosphere has to do with several 
things in a library, the greatest of which 
is the personality of the staff. 

Atmosphere changes like the wind. 

One can’t put his finger on it, but it’s 
there never-the-less. 

The arrangement of the rooms—the 
furniture—the pictures—the books—the 
staff—all these contribute to its make-up 
and yet there are many libraries which 
have little atmosphere. 

I visited a small library in one of the 
wealthy suburbs of Chicago last spring 
which was divided into five rooms not 
more than twenty feet square. It wouldn’t 
make any difference what caliber the 
books, pictures and staff was, this library 
could never boast atmosphere. 

One patron who says that the Virginia 
library has atmosphere based her first 
opinion on an incident which happened the 
first time she made us a visit. She had 
appeared out of the vast unknown to be- 
come one of our most cherished customers. 
She swooped down upon us with such a 
love of books that when she _ brought 
fifteen volumes of modern poetry to the 
desk, the assistant never wavered, but 
with one thrilling glance of understanding 
charged all of them. Alas, this assistant 
has passed on to greater fields. 

Sometimes I feel that the atmosphere 
in our library has exploded—vanished for- 
ever. Especially when a new assistant ar- 
rives who doesn’t measure up to what we 
expect of her. But very soon, something 
happens and she is as interested in han- 
dling the beautiful books as the others, 
and she too contributes her share towards 
that unknown something called atmo- 
sphere. 

Patrons like a little response. 

There are too many librarians who 
either think of their patrons as not human 
or don’t think of them at all. 

I doubt whether this condition applies 
only to the small library. People don’t 
have to grin like Cheshire cats to be pleas- 
ant, neither do they have to stop being 
pleasant to be earnest. 

We all can’t have the spirit of youth, 
but we can at least keep up a brave front, 
awaken in the morning with the deter- 
mination to send a kind thought to every- 
one and even if our digestion isn’t what it 
should be, to try and not take it out on 
our patrons. 
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In a small library the personal element 
creeps in every time. 

How can one turn down Mrs. Number 
111 when she wants to visit a little. The 
library is the only place with which she 
has any social contact and she visits it two 
or three times a day on her way to market, 
the post-office and her afternoon walk. 

Life is interesting at any desk. Per- 
haps the patrons contribute atmosphere 
also. How can we sit unresponsive when 
our regular Monday night customer, John- 
nie Walrus, called that because he has qa 
mustache like a walrus, calls for his ecard 
—‘*Richard Carrrrrrothers’’ he rolls out, 
and ‘Alright Johnnie,’’ you answer to 
yourself. 

Another Monday night visitor comes jn, 
the very short, stocky, pleasant faced Mr, 
Chalmers. For years he has chosen his 
books, brought them to the desk and asked 
if he could leave them awhile—then off he 
goes on a pilgrimage, stays an hour and 
returns to collect his books. We have 
often planned to follow him to satisfy our 
curiosity, but we have never found the 
time. 

If only one nationality visited us, how 
dull would be our existence but when such 
names as—Aino Kauppinen—Aile Ka- 
tainen—Toini Katokoski and Vaino Haa- 
pinen are called over the desk, somehow 
life seems a little more exciting. 








REGISTRATION OF BORROWERS 


By Edith A. Rechcygl, Librarian, Mankato 
Public Library 


The modern librarian has been petti- 
nently compared to Alice in Wonderland 
when she raced with the birds and animals 
in the Caucus-race. Though she ran just 
as fast as she could, she was in the same 
place when she stopped. In the library of 
today the librarian must run as fast as 
she can to merely keep abreast of the daily 
routine, but to enter new fields of en- 
deavor, she, like Alice, must run faster 
than she can. 

The ideal registration system will put 
wings on *Alice’s feet and set her on the 
path that leads to goal called efficiency. 

A desirable registration system is one 
that is complete, accurate, constantly up- 
to-date, and workable in the regular rou- 
tine, with re-registration continuous. 

There must be two registers of bor- 
rowers: an alphabetical record on cards 
and a numerical record in the order of ap- 
plication either on cards or in a_ book. 
This provides a record of those entitled to 
use the library and gains a number as a 
charging symbol for each borrower. 

In the Newark system of charging there 
is also an alphabetical file of borrowers’ 
ecards. In the simplified Newark system, 
the alphabetical file of borrowers’ applica- 
tions is kept conveniently near the charg- 
ing desk and is consulted for borrowers’ 
numbers, but the cards are not removed. 
The applications may be tilted perpendicu- 
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lar to fit the file and the necessary infor- 
mation entered at the top of each card. 
Some libraries employ identification cards 
pearing the borrower’s name, address and 
number. The patron must present this 
card whenever he wishes to borrow books. 

To obtain the necessary information for 
the records mentioned, the applicant is 
required to sign a card on which is printed 
an agreement to observe the rules of the 
library, to pay fines and to make good any 
injury or loss incurred by him, in consid- 
eration of the privileges granted him by 
the library. It is customary to require a 
reference or guarantor, though libraries 
differ widely in this matter. The size of 
the community or city is an important 
factor in that connection. The generally 
approved method, however, is to require a 
reference at a different address. 

Library methods differ also concerning 
children’s applications in regard to eligi- 
bility and endorsement. Let me quote on 
the subject from the ‘Survey of Libra- 
ries’’— 

“Approximately 80 per cent of the li- 
braries of less than 20,000 volumes report 
that in order to obtain a borrower’s card, 
a child must have reached a certain age 
or a certain grade in school; among the 
others of this group, ability to sign his 
name is the most general requirement.’’ 

“More than 60 per cent of the libraries 
reporting state that endorsement of the 
child’s parent or guardian is preferred on 
all juvenile applications and is usually re- 
quired when it can be obtained. ondorse- 
ment of the child’s teacher, or some other 
responsible person is accepted if parent or 
guardian cannot write or under other spe- 
cial circeumstances.”’ 

In most libraries, non-residents are reg- 
istered like other borrowers with the 
added requirement of a fee covering a 
definite period during which the service is 
given. 

Transients are usually provided with 
temporary cards and required to make a 
deposit. 

The children’s registration records may 
be kept entirely separate from the adult 
either in the children’s room or at the 
main desk if there is no desk in the juve- 
nile department, or they may be combined 
with the adult records in one file. It may 
seem more efficient to have a duplicate of 
both the alphabetical and numerical rec- 
ords in the children’s room. However, the 
originals and the complete records must of 
necessity be kept in the central file. If the 
simplified Newark system is used, one du- 
plicate file, the alphabetical is necessary 
only, for the juvenile department for 
checking registrations and for charging 
books. 

As some one has said, if our records at 
the loan desk are comparable to the charge 
accounts maintained by merchants, it be- 
hooves us to keep those records accurate 
as well as up-to-date. 

To keep records accurate and _ up-to- 
date, a definite time, preferably three 
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years, is set at which the card expires, 
making a new application and re-registra- 

tion obligatory. This period may be ex- 

tended to five years if the community 

served is not large and does not have a 

changing population. Thus, cards for bor- 

rowers who have died or left the city are 

weeded out, addresses are corrected, and 

the file gives a more accurate account of 

the number of really active borrowers. 

There is no gain in crowding a file with 

dead timber. This method of using the ex-, 
piration date makes re-registration a con- 
tinuous process necessitating re-registra- 
tion daily in large libraries, weekly in 
others. The expiration date is entered on 
the application, the numerical record, and 
if there is one, on the borrower’s card or 
identification card. If the cards are marked 
with the day of the month of expiration, 
some cards will be withdrawn each day; 
if they are marked with the month only, 
that will be taken care of but once a 
month. 

It is desirable to keep a monthly record 
of registration statistics: additions, with- 
drawals, and re-registrations. 

The permanent registration system is 
not as good. With that system re-regis- 
tration is accomplished by an entire new 
registration at one time, preferable in a 
small library or by cancelling a block of 
ecards at one time, the best method if there 
are 5000 borrowers or more. 

How can one change from another sys- 
tem to the one recommended? 

First, it is necessary to decide the pe- 
riod of time during which the process of 
change is to be accomplished. That will 
depend on the extent of the present file. 
One year seems a reasonable length of 
time. 

The numerical record is then divided 
into 12 blocks and one block is withdrawn 
each month. If the library has 5,000 cards 
in the file, that will mean that about 415 
eards will be withdrawn each month. 
Patrons whose cards have been withdrawn 
will re-register when they come to the li- 
brary. Such applications will be marked 
in a corner with the letter R to differen- 
tiate from the applications of new bor- 
rowers, in case a count of either is to be 
kept. The new file may begin with num- 
ber 1 and an arbitrary symbol such as X 
placed before it and succeeding numbers 
in the file to indicate that they are new 
numbers. The X will need to be used 
whenever the number is used until the en- 
tire old file has been exhausted. This will 
be necessary as books will have been 
charged out on the same numbers in the 
old file. The symbol X has a double value 
for, after the entire numerical file has 
been withdrawn and the corresponding 
cards in the alphabetical file taken out, all 
ecards not so marked in the alphabetical 
file—that is, mistakes and left-overs will 
come to light. 

If the file is too large to be taken care 
of reasonably in one year, the time may 
be extended without any difficulty, or the 
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cards may be dated ahead for expiration 
year. 

To have the count of borrowers’ cards 
correct at once, it may be well to count 
the old applications at the beginning of 
the re-registration program. Then keep a 
record of additions and withdrawals and 
the re-registrations. 

We believe that the registration system 
recommended is a reasonable one and that 
it is as accurate as a registration system 
can be. We know that it is workable in 
the daily routine. 

To state the workings of the whole 
scheme seems to label Alice’s path intri- 
cate,—but indeed, the stepping upon it 
is very simple. 

I wish to close in the words of John 
Cotton Dana who said, ‘‘Let us keep in a 
mood that is friendly to change. All prog- 
ress is change.’’ 





SOME RELIGIOUS BOOKS OF 1926-1927 
Compiled by Katherine Dame, 


Reference Librarian 
St. Paul Public Library 


Historical 
Browne, Lewis. This believing world; a 
simple account of the great religions of 
mankind. 
Foakes-Jackson, F. J. 
Christianity. 
Luccock, H. E. & Hutchinson, Paul. 
story of Methodism. 
An outline of Christianity. 5v. 


The rise of Gentile 


The 


Bible Commentaries 
Montgomery, J. A. A critical and exegeti- 
cal commentary on the book of Daniel. 
Christianity and Modern Thought 
Brown, W. A. The life of prayer in a 
world of science. 
New challenges to faith. 
Fosdick, H. E. Adventurous religion. 
Streeter, B. H. Reality; a new correla- 
tion of science and religion. 


Eddy, Sherwood 


Church Union 
Bell, G. K. A., ed. The Stockholm confer- 
ence, 1925. World conference on faith 
and order. Can the churches unite? 


Biographical 
Lawrence. Memories of a happy life. 
Van Dyke, Paul. Ignatius Loyola, the 


founder of the Jesuits. 
Workman, H. B. John Wryclif, a study 
of the English medieval church. 
Miscellaneous 
Keller, Adolph, & Stewart, George. Prot- 
estant Europe, its crisis and outlook. 





RANGE LIBRARY BOARD ASSOCIATION 


The semi-annual meeting of the Range 
Library Board Association was held in 


the Hibbing library club rooms on Sep- 
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tember twenty-ninth. Following the 
dinner, which was served at 6:30, there 
was a program of music, speeches and 
round table discussion. Mr. Koskinen, 
president of the Hibbing library board, 
gave the address of welcome and reviewed 
the progress made by the Hibbing library, 
W. R. Spensley welcomed the guests on 
behalf of the township. Miss Baldwin of 
the Library Division gave a talk on the Li- 
brary Trustee, in which she emphasized 
the importance of providing the best pos- 
sible library service for the community 
and securing efficient library workers. In 
this connection, the trustees were urged 
to work for a library school at the State 
University, because libraries are handi- 
capped by shortage of trained librarians, 
Shall Board Members Attend Library Con- 
ventions was emphatically answered in the 
affirmative by Mrs. E. G. Carroll of Hib- 


bing in opening the round table discus- 
sion of this question. Mrs. Carroll at- 
tended the American Library Association 


conference at Toronto and gave an en- 
thusiastic report of the Trustees’ Section. 

About forty trustees were _ present, 
representing eight libraries. The next 
meeting will be held in Mountain Iron in 
March. 





LIBRARY AIDS 


Easy Books for New Americans has been 
revised and printed in a third edition. It 
is published by the American Library As- 
sociation and costs twenty cents. Part I 
is a list of easy books for new Americans 
about the United States and the former 
homelands of the readers. Part II lists 
books for Americanization workers. Li- 
brarians who have a strong representation 
of foreign-born in their communities will 
find this list helpful, both for themselves 
and to the social workers who are _ in- 
terested. 

Reference Work is 
brarians and students of library work, 
written by James I. Wyer. The director 
of the library curriculum studies, W. W. 
Charters, states in his introduction that 
“this text is the second of our series to 
be presented to the library profession in 
tentative form for trial use in classes. The 
techniques used in its preparation do not 
differ materially from those used in the 
preparation of Circulation Work in Public 
Libraries.’’ The text is divided into three 
parts, taking up first the groups and types 
of reference material, then the methods to 
be used in handling reference questions in 
the various kinds of libraries and in the 
third section the administration of ref- 
erence work. Librarians who are inter- 
ested in reference work problems may 
borrow this text-book from the Library 
Division. 

Miss Flexner’s textbook on Circulation 
Work in Public Libraries is now ready. 


a text-book for li- 
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The mimeographed first draft aroused the 
kind of criticism and comment which made 
a thoroughly revised and comprehensive 
text possible. The book recognizes the 
importance and possibilities of circulation 
work, and attempts to give new life to the 
ideal of service through personal con- 
tacts. Thought questions at the end of 
each chapter bring out important points 
and serve as patterns for other questions 
of local application. The book is indexed 
and may be obtained from the American 
Library Association for $2.50. 

A. L. A. Practice sheets: Routine cir- 
culation duties. These were prepared 
from material gathered for the writing 
of Miss Flexner’s text. They are lesson 
forms for training prospective assistants 
and are essentially self-instructing. <A set 
consists of ten units, each dealing with a 
particular duty in a circulation depart- 
ment, describing the routine connected 
with it and providing problems to test the 
assistant’s understanding of the subject. 
These practice sheets are recommended for 
use in libraries where only informal in- 
struction is given, as well as where train- 
ing or apprentice classes exist. Each set 
covers sixty pages, with checking sheets 
giving correct answers. The price is $.85 
per single set. 

TRAVELING LIBRARY NOTES 

The following requirements for suc- 
cessful use of the Reading with a Purpose 
courses are drawn from the experience of 
some libraries which have had notable 
success with the series. They are being 
passed on to Minnesota librarians for the 
suggestions they contain: 

1. Designation of some one person, or 
a committee, to be responsible for the pro- 
ject—tto study its possibilities and limita- 
tions, to have charge of planning for and 
promoting the project. 

2. At least one copy of every recom- 
mended book on the shelves of the library. 

3. <A thorough knowledge, on the part 
of librarians who come in contact with 
readers, of the courses and the books 
recommended therein. 

4. The establishment of a personal re- 
lationship between librarian and reader. 

5. A record of readers following the 
courses, kept in order that the library may 
give more systematic and better service to 
the reader. 

6. Reservation of books. 
7. Follow-up of readers registered. 
8. Publicity through local newspapers, 


library bulletin boards, exhibits, group 
contacts, ete. 
The second suggestion cannot, of 


course, be carried out by the libraries with 
small book funds, but librarians will re- 
member that all of the courses and all 
of the recommended books may be bor- 
rowed from the Traveling Library. 
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The picture collection is proving ex- 
ceedingly popular and is growing rapidly. 
Since September over 1,000 pictures have 
been mounted and mailed—mostly to 
teachers who are finding them very 
helpful in their geography and _ history 
classes. A number of club women are also 
using them to illustrate their talks and 
papers on travel and art. 

Exhibit at M. E. A. Samples from the 
picture collection were shown at the Tra- 
veling Library exhibit and attracted the 
attention of a number of teachers and 
superintendents attending the Minnesota 
Education Association convention at the 
new auditorium in Minneapolis. The ba- 
lopticon, which shows the various phases 
of the work of the State Department of 
Education, including the Library Division, 
served to catch the attention of the dele- 
gates. The Book Week posters and book 
maps were frequently admired. and many 
of the teachers noted the addresses of 
their printers, with the expectation of buy- 
ing for use in their school rooms and li- 
braries. Several new traveling libraries, 
an exhibit of some of the books on the 
new Elementary Supplement, and Reading 
with a Purpose courses were examined by 
many people. Next year we hope to make 
the exhibit a more attractive one, since 
our experiment this year proved so much 
worthwhile. 

An interesting letter from one of our 
friends in Minnesota expresses her grati- 
tude for traveling libraries in this way: 
“We have always thought the collections 
of books you sent out were very good and 
have always gotten a lot of happiness 
from them. And I know they have helped 
wonderfully in the children’s schooling. 
One teacher said she could ask our chil- 
dren to recite on any subject and they 
would make a try and it is because they 
have such a wide range of reading 
through this library. No one in this 
community has much of an education. This 
library has helped wonderfully in this 
neighborhood for we have been getting it 
for a good many years and would feel 
mighty lonesome and lost without it. 
Every evening our family gathers around 
the fire and listens to some good story. 
They would rather hear a book read than 
listen to the radio.’’ If you are the li- 
brarian in a small community with inade- 
quate book funds, we urge that you send 
for a traveling library. 

From the International Mind Alcove 
collection we have received the following 
books: 

Osborne, Albert B. As it is in England. 

Niles, Blair. Casual wanderings in Ecua- 
dor. 

Cooper, Elizabeth. My 

Chinese courtyard. 
Ellis, Havelock. The soul of Spain. 

The December, 1926, number of Library 
Notes and News tells the librarians of 


lady of the 














Minnesota how they may receive these 
splendid groups of books which help to 
promote international understanding and 
friendship among nations. 

Requests for the books offered in Sep- 
tember Library Notes and News as per- 
manent loans came in great numbers. In 
order to send some books to everyone, 
only a comparatively small number were 
assigned to each library. Whenever pos- 
sible, the books checked as especially de- 
sired were included, at least in part. 

New books added to the open shelf col- 
lection are: 

Fiction. 
De la Roche, Mazo. Jalna. 
Gale, Zona. Yellow gentians and blue. 
Lehmann, Rosamond. Dusty answer. 
Lincoln, Joseph Crosby. The aristocratic 

Miss Brewster. 

Ostenso, Martha. The mad Carews. 
Non-Fiction. 
Adams, Florence and McCarrick, Eliza- 
beth. Highdays and holidays. 
Arliss, George. Up the years’ from 

Bloomsbury. 

Avent, Joseph Emory. 
ing. 
Bowers, Claude Gernade. Jefferson and 

Hamilton. 

Boynton, Percy Holmes. More contem- 
porary Americans. 

Cohen, Helen Louise. 

Cubberley, Ellwood 
school administration. 

Ferris, Helen and Moore, Virginia. Girls 

who did. 

Foster, William. Romance of chemistry. 
Field god and In Abraham’s 


Beginning teach- 


More one-act plays. 
Patterson. State 


Green, Paul. 
bosom. 
Groves, Ernest Rutherford. 

marriage. 
Hubbell, Lucy Embury. Book of little 
houses. 


Wholesome 


Laidler, Harry Wellington. History of 
socialist thought. 

Latane, John Holladay. History of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. 

Lindbergh, Charles Augustus. We. 

Lindsey, Benjamin Barr. Revolt of youth. 

Mantle, Burns. Best plays of 1926-1927. 

Mayo, Katherine. Mother India. 

Milne, Alan Alexander. Now we are six. 


Moore, Anne Carroll. Cross-roads’- to 


childhood. 
Nearing, Scott. Dollar diplomacy. 


Olcott, Virginia. Industrial plays for 
young people. 

Price, Matlock. A B C of architecture. 

Robinson, Edward Arlington. Tristram. 

Rockwell, Frederick Frye. Gladiolus. 

Russell, Bertrand. Philosophy. 
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Scripture, Elizabeth and Greer, Margaret 
R. Find it yourself! 


Seham, Max and Seham, Grete. The tired 
child. 


Seymour, Flora Warren. The Indians to- 
day. 

Simonds, Frank Herbert. How Europe 
made peace with America. 

Sullivan, Mark. Our times, v. 2. 

Van Buren, Maud and Bemis, Katherine 
Isabel. Christmas in modern story. 
Van Buren, Maud and Bemis, Katherine 

Isabel. Christmas in storyland. 
Walker, Harvey. Village laws and goy- 
ernment in Minnesota. 
Welo, Samuel. Studio handbook. 
Winter, Alice Ames. Heritage of women. 
MILDRED L. METHVEN, 
Librarian. 





LIBRARIANS 


Miriam E. Carey, Supervisor of Institu- 
tion Libraries, State Board of Control, has 
resigned her position effective January 
first, 1928. 

Miss Carey, who was a pioneer in In- 
stitution work, came to Minnesota from 
Iowa in 1909 as organizer for the Library 
Commission. She made a survey of these 
libraries, and in cooperation with the 
State Board of Control assisted in their 
organization. In September, 1913, she 
was appointed Supervisor of Institution 
Libraries under the State Board of Con- 
trol, and since that time has given her 
entire time to that work, except during a 
six-months leave of absence in 1918, when 
she served as field director for hospital 
library service in the South-eastern states. 

Perrie Jones, who has been in charge of 
Hospital Library Service in the St. Paul 
Public Library since 1921 has been elected 
to succeed Miss Carey. Miss Jones is a 
graduate of Smith College and the New 
York Public Library School. She is 
chairman of the American Library Asso- 
ciation committee on hospital libraries. 

Margaret Hickman, librarian of the 
Rochester Public Library for the past four 
years, has resigned her position effective 
January first. 

Lillie C. Lilliequist, formerly librarian 
at Eveleth, was married at her home in 
Seattle, Washington, November twenty- 
second to Mr. Andrew Y. Peterson of 
Coleraine. They will be at home in Coler- 
aine after February first. 

Elvira Kling of Pine Island, who at- 
tended the Summer School, 1927, and was 
in charge of the Pine Island Public Li- 
brary last spring, has been appointed as- 
sistant librarian at International Falls. 

Veronica Schwalen, first assistant in the 
Fergus Falls Public Library, left Septem- 
ber first to take a stenographer’s position 
at the State Hospital. She has subse- 
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quently married J. G. 
the same institution. 
library service six years. 
filled by Lora Sutter. 


Nelson, a nurse in 
She has been in the 
Her position is 





NEWS FROM PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

Note—Items of news for this column are 
solicited from all libraries in the state. 
These should be real news items, indicating 
some progress, or new plan which may be 
suggestive to other libraries. Notes should 
be sent to the Director of Libraries by the 
15th of the month preceding each issue of 
the bulletin, which appears quarterly in 
March, June, September and December. 

Albert Lea—Two pictures, The Pilgrims 
on the way to church, and Sackville Chil- 
dren, by Hopner, have been presented to 
the library by the Delphian chapters. A 


copy of Raphael’s' Transfiguration, be- 
longing to Mrs. C. A. Briggs, has been 


hung in the library reading-room. 

Bemidji—Because of frequent requests 
from tourists and students for information 
about the city and county, the librarian 
is making an appeal to old residents of 
the county for papers, documents, or any 
local history material, with the under- 
standing that it will be kept in the library 
for reference use. 

Bird Island—The Improvement Society 
of Bird Island has donated $50.00 to the 
public library for new books. The club 
is selling Christmas cards to raise funds. 

Chisholm—tThe library board and staff 
entertained the faculty of the Chisholm 
schools at an informal tea at the library 
on the afternoon of October 29th. A pro- 
gram of music and readings was given at 
the community building. 

Coleraine—The library has discontinued 
the practice of lending books on Sunday 
afternoons. Hereafter the building will 
be open for reading and reference only, 
from 1:30 to 5:00. 

Crookston—The library has purchased a 
file of the Crookston Journal from 1878- 
1910, which makes a complete file of local 
newspapers. 

Duluth—The course in Creative Read- 
ing put out by the Institute of Current 
Literature of Cambridge, Massachusetts 
is being used to advantage in staff meet- 
ings at the Duluth Public Library. 
Younger members of the staff report on 
the books analyzed in the course, while 
further discussions of outstanding books 
of the day are conducted by others, 
points suggested in the course being used 
as a basis. Eleven members of the staff 
attended the State Library Convention in 
St. Paul November 8 to 10. 

Eveleth—The course in Creative Read- 
ing prepared by the Institute of Current 
Literature is proving popular in the 
Eveleth Public Library. The course in- 


cludes twenty-four lectures in the study of 
current literature, extending over a period 
of a year. 
rent books with 


It consists of analysis of cur- 
outlines for study by 
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such writers as Katherine Lee Bates, 
Dorothy Canfield, John Gallishaw and 
Professor Robert E. Rogers. 
The Saturday story-hour 
under the direction of Leone 
Children’s Librarian. 


has begun 
Furtney, 


Grand Marais—The library board is 
giving a series of entertainments consist- 
ing of music and motion pictures for the 
benefit of the library. The pictures are 
educational films. 

Hastings—The public library, which is 
housed with the school library in the new 
school building, will be open to the com- 
munity two evenings each week. 

International Falls—The public library 
has been removed from the High School 
building to a room in the International 
Falls State Bank Building. 


Le Sueur—The city council has in- 
cluded $400.00 for the public library in 
its budget for next year. Arrangements 
have been made to keep the library open 
two afternoons a week. When the city 
fund becomes available, the Monday Club, 
which has maintained the library for a 
number of years, will turn over the prop- 
erty to the City Council, and a library 
board will be appointed. 

Little Falls—The magazine reference 
room will be open during January and 
February, the school board paying the ex- 
pense. 

Long Prairie—The village council has 
appropriated $200.00 to the library for the 
coming year. Book Week was celebrated 
by asking for donations of books which 
were displayed in a down town store win- 
dow. 

Mankato—An _ addition of 
been made to the appropriation 
year. 

The total circulation for 
10,557, the largest figure on 
that month. 

Maynard—A Tag Day for the benefit of 
the public library was conducted by the 
Boy Scouts. A subscription list was cir- 
culated, and tags were sold on the streets 
in the afternoon and evening. The total 
collected was $77.50. 

Minneapolis—The Public Library had an 
exhibit of adult books for Christmas gifts 
as well as the Children’s books. 

Montevideo—Re-registration of all pa- 
trons of the public library has been begun. 
The book collection is being re-arranged 
for better convenience. 

Northfield—A bequest of $2,500.00 was 
made to the public library by Mrs. Delia 
M. Scriver, to be known as the Hiram 
Scriver Memorial Fund. At least one half 
of the income shall be devoted to the pur- 
chase of books other than fiction, and the 
balance may be used in any manner for 
the upkeep of the library. 

The library board has purchased the lot 
at the back of the building at a forfeited 
tax sale for $191.69. The lot contained 


$1000 
for 


has 
next 


November was 
record for 














an old building known as ‘‘Pancake Hall,”’ 
which was a boarding home for Carleton 
College students in the early days. It has 
been unoccupied for many years and will 
be removed. 

The west basement room of the library 
is to be furnished to provide needed shelf 
space and an additional study room. 

Pine City— The Library Association 
raised $150.00 for the library fund 
through its annual drive the last of Oc- 
tober. 

Pine River—The annual rummage sale 
and dinner added $112.35 to the library 
fund. 

Pipestone—According to new regula- 
tions adopted by the library board, a fee 
of $1.00 a year is charged to out of town 
residents, and children under twelve years 
of age are excluded from the library in 
the evenings. The children’s collection is 
being enlarged, and a story hour is prov- 
ing very popular. 

Redwood Falls—The library appropria- 
tion has been increased to $2,300 for the 
coming year. 

St. Cloud — Re-registration of bor- 
rowers, whose applications were filed pre- 
vious to September, 1922, was started Oc- 
tober first. These numbers will be re-reg- 
istered in blocks up to January Ist, 1928. 
Hereafter, all cards will atltomatically ex- 
pire five years from the date of issue. 

The library now opens at noon on week 
days instead of at 1:00 P. M. 


St. Paul—Edah F. Burnett of the Fine 
Arts department is contributing monthly 
articles to the Northwest Musical Herald. 
The last two have been reviews of Cur- 
rent Musical Magazines and a review of 
the book, ‘‘Read ’em and Weep.”’ 

On Thursday, November 17th, at a meet- 
ing of the Henry Hastings Sibley Chapter 
of the D. A. R., Miss A. A. Wood read a 
paper on ‘“‘The Historians and Early Au- 
thors of Minnesota.’’ It is to be followed, 
at .a subsequent meeting, by a talk on 
Twentieth Century Authors of Minnesota, 
by Mrs. T. B. Jennings. 


South Saint Paul—The American Le- 
gion Memorial Library was dedicated on 
the morning of Armistice Day with appro- 
priate exercises. There were addresses by 
Colonel Hanford MacNider, Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, Governor Christianson and 
Congressman A. H. Andresen, also brief 
words of greeting from city and county 
officials, representatives of the Red Cross, 
and the American Legion, and the Library 
Division of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. <A review of the work of the li- 
brary and the erection of the building 
written by the president of the Library 
Board, was read by Mrs. D. L. Grannis. 
The impressive dedicatory ritual was con- 
ducted by officers of the Abner Rude Post 
of the American Legion, and the two-min- 
ute silent tribute was observed at eleven 
o’clock. Music was furnished by the Third 
Infantry Band at Fort Snelling. 
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Winnebago—A_ successful local talent 
play, ‘“‘Dulcy,” was given at the high 
school in November for the benefit of the 
public library. 


; COUNTY LIBRARY NEWS 


Hennepin County— The Hennepin 
County Library Institute was held in the 
Robbinsdale Branch on October 22nd. 
Fifteen branches were represented. After 
admiring the attractive building with its 
good equipment and books in good order 
on the shelves, the meeting was called to 
order by Miss Berry, and roll was called. 
Nearly every one spoke with enthusiasm 
of the new signs which had been provided, 
Mrs. Dominic of Glen Lake saying that 
they had given the impression that the en- 
tire school building was the library. 


Champlin, Dayton, Long Lake, Maple 
Plain, Stubbs Bay, and Wayzata are all 
community branches. The reports from 
these indicated increasing interest in the 
library, and showed that the librarians 
were all alive to the special needs of their 
community and the individual needs of 
their patrons. Mrs. Stout of Champlin 
displayed her new pamphlet boxes for 
Farmers’ bulletins which had replaced the 
snap-clothes-pins formerly used. She also 
reported that the Library float won a prize 
in the Fourth of July parade. At Way- 
zata, which has a room in the village hall, 
the best season is the summer when lake 
homes are occupied, but Mrs. Bickford 
also reported better cooperation with the 
schools this fall. The children were com- 
ing by grades and library notes have been 
printed in the school paper. 


Eden Prairie, Edina, Glen Lake, Minne- 
tonka Mills, Minnewashta, and St. Louis 
*ark are all school branches. Special ac- 
tivities reported included a library exhibit 
on Community Day at Eden Prairie, in- 
struction to the grade children at Edina, 
a library play, ‘‘Exit Miss Lizzie Cox,” giv- 
en at a P. T. A. program at Glen Lake, li- 
brary night at Minnetonka Mills, and bet- 
ter cooperation with the teachers at Min- 
newashta and St. Louis Park. 

Miss Corson of Glen Lake Sanitorium 
was present for the first time, and gave 
an interesting account of conducting a 
branch in a hospital, where hospital rules 
must be strictly observed. She visits all 
floors with the book-cart, being assisted 
by two up-patients, and the library is open 
two evenings a week for up-patients. The 
Trudeau Club, composed of patients, gives 
$15.00 a month for the support of the li- 
brary. 

Miss Pollard, the hostess librarian, was 
the last to be called upon. She reviewed 
the history of the library, which was 
started by the Robbinsdale Library Club. 
The building was erected by the village 
and county. 

In answer to questions, it was an- 
nounced that fines should not exceed the 
cost of the book, and that the retail price 
for a lost book should be charged. Clip- 
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pings and pictures should be counted sep- 
arately in the report of circulation. 

A delicious luncheon was served by the 
Robbinsdale Library Club at the home of 
Mrs. David Huston. 

In the afternoon, Miss Countryman gave 
a short talk, in which she commended the 
work done for the children, but made a 
plea for the adults also, urging that the 
aim should be 100 percent for the entire 
community. 

Louise F. Encking, Chief Children’s De- 
partment, Minneapolis Public Library, 
gave a talk on books for children. 

Mrs. White of Mound gave a talk on rec- 
ords and routine, showing how she kept 
her monthly statistics on cards, so that all 
records are easily summarized at the end 
of the year. 

Plans for the play to be given at the 
M. L. A. meeting were formulated and 
parts assigned. 

Steele County—Teachers of the consoli- 
dated schools of Medford and Ellendale 
visited the Owatonna library to become 
acquainted with the resources, and the li- 
brarian has visited both these schools to 
assist the new schoo] librarians in the or- 
ganization of the year’s work. Twenty- 
nine rural teachers have taken out collec- 
tions of books for school and community 
use. 

County Library Poster. 

A picture-map, ‘“‘The County Library 
Comes Home to the People,’’ has been is- 
sued by the American Library Association 
in two forms, a circular and a large poster. 

It is a graphic presentation of the 
County Library with branches in the vil- 
lage library, the consolidated and _ one- 
room schools, the country store, the rural 
post office and the farm home. It will be 
useful either in advertising the county li- 
brary service or in a campaign for a county 
library. 

Single copies may be obtained free. 
Quantity rates are $2.00 per 100 for the 
circular, and for the poster, 5 copies, 
$1.00, 25 copies, $4.00 and 100 copies, 
$13.00. 





BOOK WEEK 

Book Week with its accompanying ac- 
tivities has become the center around 
which plans for fall work are developed 
in nearly all public libraries. Because of 
the space devoted to the papers given at 
the M. L. A., it is impossible to give full 
reports from each library, but these have 
been summarized, and a few outstanding 
exhibits and programs are fully described. 

All reports received, either in the form 
of letters or newspaper clippings, will be 
carefully filed and made available to li- 
brarians planning their programs next 
year. <Any libraries putting on original 
plays, or discovering any new material 
particularly for use in high schools, are 
urged to pass on their ideas to the Library 
Division for the benefit of other libraries. 
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Exhibits 
A new feature of the exhibit at Chis- 
holm was a replica of the library building, 
the outside walls covered with the jackets 
of juvenile books. 


Pipestone and Pine Island had exhibits 
of new children’s books in two down-town 
store windows, as well as at the library. 


Eveleth had exhibits both of children’s 
and adult books throughout the week and 
served tea to various groups of teachers 
each afternoon. 


At Mankato, an exceptionally attractive 
exhibit was arranged in the children’s 
room, with the aid of lamps, book-ends 
and table covers borrowed from the mer- 
chants. A large floor basket filled with 
yellow and white chrysanthemums was do- 
nated by the florists. 


The Free Press published a number of 
interviews giving the impressions of local 
people, and the churches called attention 
to the exhibit in their announcements. 


In Minneapolis, the exhibit was shown 
on the third floor of the main library. 
Animal stories, inculeating kindness, and 
books on world friendliness and under- 
standing were particular features. An art 
exhibit of pictures of children added to 
the attractiveness. 


St. Paul—The Children’s Book Exhibit 
was, as always, the high point of interest 
in the library’s juvenile calendar. Nor 
need one discriminate in the matter of 
age, for in these days of fine and ‘“‘super- 
fine’ editions of children’s books, both old 
and new, with their illustrations of an en- 
chanting variety and perfection of detail, 
the appeal is universal and the opportu- 
nity for unlimited browsing not to be with- 
stood. Of the thirty-six hundred persons 
who attended the exhibit this year, two 
thousand were children and sixteen hun- 
dred were adults. For, from the twenty- 
seventh of October to November the nine- 
teenth, the open doors of the Exhibition 
Room were a lure and a temptation; the 
once-caught glimpse of treasures beyond, 
a challenge to investigation. 


At the far end of the room the striking 
Indian sketch made by Elsa Jemne for a 
mural which now hangs in the Court 
House at St. Cloud, caught and held the 
attention with its vivid blues and fine 
spirit. The artist’s two Blackfeet Indian 
studies on the west wall served as a strong 
contrast to the original drawings, in black 
and white, of Lois Lenski’s illustrations for 
Jack Horner’s Pie and Hutchinson’s Fire- 
side Fairy Ttales. Also on view were 
three of Paul Bransom’s original water 
colors for the Seven Cities of Cibola. 
These were loaned to the library by the 
publishers; and the lavish display of re- 
cent titles, and new editions of old favor- 
ites, was made possible through the gen- 
erous cooperation of the publishing houses 
and the local book stores. 














A group of Czecho-Slovakian mario- 
nettes, and miniature dolls of other lands 
proved of interest to those contemplating 
the presentation of puppet plays, and were 
supplemented by books on the _ subject. 
Much of the color of the exhibit was con- 
tributed by various lovely curios and ob- 
jects of art: a blue pitcher from Spain; a 


Chinese tapestry enlivening a large wall- 
panel; great brass milk-jugs from Bel- 
gium; gondola horses of brass; several 


Paisley shawls thrown across tables bear- 
ing multi-colored volumes. 

Of historical significance were the rep- 
roductions in miniature, of Strassbourg 
Cathedral—with the further stimulus of 


an architectural chart and several books 
on architecture; the pictorial story of 
Troy; knights in combat on the Field of 


the Cloth of Gold; and, relevant to Amer- 
ican history, the panoramic view of trans- 
portation given by Mr. Geraghty’s exhibit. 

Only the prospect of a coming year full 
of many new books could have the power 


to soften the, edge of regret felt by the 
children at the close of the exhibit. For 
many of them had made their choice of 


titles favored for addition, and each went 
away hoping that his would be among the 
ones to find their way to the shelves of the 
Children’s Room. 
ROSE McLAUGHLIN. 
Projects 

children in the grades, there were 
reviews of favorite books at Fari- 
bault; poster contests at Northfield, Pine 
City and Pine Island; contests for each 
grade beginning with a cardboard model 
or cut-out of a character from story land 


For 
book 


in the first grade, and posters or essays 
for each grade through the 8th, sponsored 
by the Booklovers Club, the Legion and 
the Auxiliary at Paynesville; a _ picture 
guessing contest, representing titles of 
children’s books, arranged by the library 
with the cooperation of the Virginia En- 


terprise at Virginia; and blotters made in 
cooperation with the schools at Fergus 
Falls. 

In the High Schools, there was an essay 
contest on ‘‘One of my favorite books’’ at 
Northfield; a play given by the public 
speaking department and posters made by 
the art classes at Faribault; and the an- 
nual biography essay contest sponsored by 
Mrs. R. D. Musser at Little Falls. Prizes 
are offered, and the essays are credited as 
a high school book report. 

Special Programs 

Successful plays reported were ‘‘Friends 
in Bookland” at Cloquet; ‘“‘The Children’s 
s300kshelf’’ and a ‘‘Mother Goose Review”’ 
at Stillwater; ‘‘The Story-terrace” at Vir- 
ginia and the ‘Golden Key” at Detroit 
Lakes. 

Story-hours were special features of the 
week at Cloquet, Detroit Lakes, Faribault, 
Pipestone and Stillwater. 

Talks in the schools were 
member of the library board 


given by a 
at Fergus 
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Falls, in the High School at Little Falls 
by Mrs. Blanchard, librarian, and to the 
Kindergarten Mothers Clubs in six grade 
schools by Miss Hickman, librarian at 
Rochester. 

At Crookston, announcement of the win- 
ners of the Vacation Reading Club was 
made, and at Stillwater, Summer Reading 
Certificates were presented to the boys and 
girls who had earned them. 


In Detroit Lakes, the public and school 
libraries cooperated in holding open house 
at the Public Library. The’‘exhibit in the 
club rooms was planned to interest both 
young and old. An informal evening pro- 
gram was given when Superintendent L, 
U. Towle gave a talk on Books, and a 
play entitled ‘“‘The Golden Key” was put 
on by a group of high school girls. 

An evening program at Pine Island was 
in charge of the library committee of the 
Progress Club. 

Northfield held open house on Novem- 
ber 7th, when a display of new books was 
made, also a shelf of Northfield authors 
(including ‘“‘Giants in the earth’’ in sey- 
eral languages). A talk was given by Miss 
Baldwin, of the Library Division, on Chil- 
dren’s Reading, and there was a musical 
program. Light refreshments were served. 
In the evening Dr. George W. Spohn, of 
St. Olaf’s College, spoke on New Books. 

The Community Club at Chatfield hada 
book program at its November meeting. 
Miss Baldwin spoke on “‘G the Children 


rive 


Books,’ and there was a delightful pro- 
gram of children’s songs. Refreshments 


were served. 


Duluth—National Book Week at Duluth’ 
as far as the Library is concerned, was 
connected with the opening of the new 
room for older boys and girls at the Main 
Library. The work of remodeling, refin- 
ishing and furnishing was not completed 
until November, so that the two events 
coincided. 

A “Magic Book House” was featured in 
this room. A new wall board house, 6'x8’ 
was built on a strong frame of 1” by 2” 
boards, with a door well hinged to the 
frame so that it opened freely. The house 
was built by the boys of the manual train- 
ing department in the Washington Junior 
High School and hooked up by them, for 
this is a collapsible one. It was planned 
earefully by Mr. Gregory, Supervisor of 
Manual Training, by Miss Travers, instruc- 
tor in dramatics, both of Washington 
Junior High School, and by Miss Brown, 
Director of Children’s work for the Public 
Library. The Girl Reserves of the same 
school helped cover the outside with gor- 
geous book jackets. An artistic paneling 
was made on the door with the narrow 
backs of book jackets. One section of 
Library Bureau shelving and a book truck 
were placed in the house and filled daily 
with fresh copies of old favorites which 
had been saved because of congested shelf 
space during the weeks of remodeling. 
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Boys and girls went into this electric 
lighted house and chose their books. 
Photographs of their favorite authors 
hung on the walls. The ‘‘Magic Book 
House” is now the property of the Junior 
High School which made it and will be 
used in a book play, ‘‘The Magic House”’ 
on November 23d. 


Another feature of the week which 
brought the Public Library and the Public 
Schools together was a display of art 
posters, modeling and handicraft done by 
children of all grades and of all schools 
in the city, under the direction of Miss 
Willeutts, Supervisor of Art in the Public 
Schools. These fine pieces of handiwork 
and art were displayed on the tops of the 
bookshelves with books on the subject of 
each standing with them. For example, a 
series of records such as The evolution of 
a book, The story of the alphabet, Paint 
making, Clay modeling. Accompanying 
these were Clodd’s Story of the alphabet, 
Bryant’s Book of celebrated buildings, 
books on sculpture and clay modeling. 
Industries such as meat packing, iron and 
steel, and cotton were illustrated in post- 
ers and accompanied by books on the sub- 
ject. 

Many parents and teachers took advan- 
tage of the special exhibit tables of new 
books for children. One table featured 
little children’s books and another books 
for the Junior high school age. A tea was 
given for teachers on Thursday afternoon. 


In the new room are two maps which 
have attracted much attention. Both are 
of the United States during early days. 
One was made in 1688 by Jean Louis Bap- 
tiste Franquelin, Cartographer for the 
King of France. Much of the data for this 
map, particularly of the Lake Superior 
region was furnished by Daniel Greysolon 
Sieur Duluth. The map is an enlarged 
photostat of one at the State Historical 
Society Library at Madison, Wisconsin. 
The other, an English map made a hun- 
dred years later, is a photostat of one in 
a book in the Duluth Publie Library. It 
shows Indian tribes over all parts of the 
country and is covered with quaint notes, 
such as ‘‘The head of this river is un- 
known,” “Thus far has this river been as- 
cended,’’ ‘‘Harbor where Sir Francis Drake 
was five weeks.’’ These maps are both 
mounted and framed and have been tinted 
by Miss Brown, so that they are decorative 
as well as interesting objects of the room. 


One instructor in Children’s literature 
from the Superior State Normal brought 
her class over for one period during the 
week. Many of the student teachers of 
the Duluth Normal and their instructors 
vistied the displays. 


A ballot box was on a table all week, to 
receive the votes of the boys and girls for 
a name for this room. At the end of the 
week it was determined that the name of 
the room should be the Howard Pyle 
Room. 
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Special exhibits were held at the branch 
libraries. A special story hour was con- 
ducted at the West Duluth Branch by Miss 
Rose Skogstrom, a blind girl of Duluth. 
Miss Skogstrom illustrated writing and 
reading in Braille to a large group of in- 
terested boys and girls, 150 in all, and 
afterwards told them some _ delightful 
stories. 

Talks in seven schools were given by 
Miss Brown, and talks at two Parent 
Teachers’ Meetings. Miss Ina Mackenzie, 
Chief of Circulation Dept., gave a book 
talk to the Girls’ Club of the Morgan Park 
high school. : 


BOOK WEEK IN THE SCHOOLS 
Who hath a book, 
Has friends at hand, 
And gold and gear 
At his command; 
And rich estates, 
If he but look, 
Are held by him 
Who hath a book. 


Who hath a book 
Has but to read 
And he may be 

A king, indeed; 
All this is his 
Who hath a book. 


—WILBUR DICK NESBIT. 
Aurora—During Book Week the chil- 
dren of Aurora grade schools turned their 
attention to their library and their library 


books. The regular library periods were 
lengthened. 


Miss Gormley, librarian, gave a prac- 
tical lesson in each room on the proper 
eare of books. Two programs were pre 
sented in the Hearding auditorium for the 
children above second grade. 

Included in the programs were: ‘‘Two 
Books, a Playlet’’; ‘‘The Book Family”; 
““A Tale of Two Books, a Play’’; Socrates, 
the Philosopher, a Play; ‘‘Book Titles, a 
antomime”’; ‘‘A Dream, a Playlet.”’ 


Biwabik—Children’s Book Week was 
observed generally throughout the school. 
Through displays of attractive children’s 
books and the use of posters an effort will 
be made to increase interest in the reading 
of good juvenile literature. 


Faribault—An essay contest was held 
in the grade schools as a Book Week ac- 
tivity. Books were given as prizes. 

Granite Falls—The entire school took 
part in Book Week activities. Store win- 
dows on both sides of the main business 
street held the attractive exhibits of va- 
rious classes for which prizes were given. 

Miss Wood spoke at a high school as- 
sembly on ‘‘Why Study Library Tools?’’ 
and also gave talks on ‘‘Librarianship as 
a Profession,’’ ‘‘History Books” and other 
subjects. The school donated children’s 
books to the public library. 











International Falls—The Junior High 
School Reading classes in International 
Falls observed Book Week by working out 
a special unit. Compositions were writ- 
ten on the history and significance of Book 
Week. The activities were: Choose a 
name of some favorite book character and 
assume that name for the week; Give five 
good suggestions for the care of books; 
Compile a list of books suitable for Christ- 
mas gifts, stating in each case which par- 
ticular friend or relative the book would 
suit; Write an essay on ‘“‘My Favorite 
Book Character’’; Choose a book to be 
given as a book report Dec. 2nd; Make a 
list of fifteen of the best books and their 
authors for boys and girls; Write a book 
review on ‘“‘The Best Book I Ever Read’”’; 
Write an advertisement of a favorite book 
—feature the main characters, describe 
the setting and write a brief portion of it 
which suggests the plot; Make a Book 
Week poster advertising Reading of Good 
Books; Bring to school a favorite book of 
your own, to be displayed around the room 
during Book Week; Visit a person who is 
ill and read something interesting to him 
or her while there; Read or tell a suitable 
story to some small child; Visit the Public 
Library and write a paper on the interest- 
ings which you observed while there. 

The various Book Week posters were 
displayed and discussed. Students had 
access to favorite books brought by the 
members of the various classes. The city 
librarian in class talks urged the students 
to visit the library. Worthwhile articles 
written by students on Book Week were 
sent to the school paper ‘“‘The Arrowhead 
Pinnacle’ for publication. 

LAURA A. HALVORSON, 
Reading Teacher. 





Moorhead—aAn interesting book contest 
was held in the Moorhead High School As- 
sembly. The students had been asked to 
come provided with pencils and they were 
given sheets of paper on which to write 
their answers. The contest consisted of 
selections read from books, a short synop- 
sis, the description of some character or a 
brief pantomime representing some part of 
a book. These sketches proved very in- 
teresting as they were from such books as 
“Tom Sawyer’, “Rip van Winkle’”’, ‘‘Sev- 
enteen’’, and ‘‘Merchant of Venice.” The 
characters were represented by high school 
school students. 








Books were given as prizes to the three 
students who guessed the most books cor- 
rectly, giving the title and author of the 
book with the names spelled correctly and 
written neatly. 

Rochester—Book Week was observed by 
Marion Baker, high school librarian. The 
poster, “Travel, History, and Romance,” 
by Wyeth, was displayed. 

The State Library Division lent seven 
books and a literary map of the United 
States. The map illustrates the sections 
of the country where backgrounds for 
popular writings were laid. Attractive 
books were displayed. 

St. Cloud—Book Week was observed by 
Technical High school and grades. 

In Tech High library, Miss Clara Ledahl 
displayed the best and the newest books 
in the library and stressed the importance 
of better reading. Miss Elizabeth Gurney 
reviewed ‘‘The Pirate’’ by Sir Walter Scott 
for the Freshman-Sophomore assembly and 
“Tf I Were King” by Justin Huntley Mc- 
Carthy for the Junior-Senior assembly. In 
all English classes the teachers stressed 
the reading of more worthwhile books. 
Miss Alma Penrose, public librarian, talked 
on the use of the library and better read- 
ing. 

For the grade children in the city, pub- 
lic, parochial and Riverview schools, two 
showings of ‘‘Peter Pan” were given. Miss 
Gurney told stories to the upper grades 
and primary grades. 

Special attention was given to poetry 
appreciation, new books being added to 
strengthen this phase of school work. 

A list of books suitable for boys and 
girls of each grade was distributed for 
home use. 

Posters and booklets were made by 
grade pupils under direction of the super- 
visor of art. These were displayed in 
down town business houses. 

St. Paul—Longfellow School. The Pa- 
rent Teacher Association of the Longfel- 
low school celebrated Book Week with an 
exhibit of books brought from the homes. 
The pupils were asked to bring books from 
a selected list. The exhibit was very cred- 
itable. A talk was given by Harriet Wood, 
State Supervisor of School Libraries. She 
stressed particularly the pre-school child 
and the primary grades. Mrs. MacDougal 
arranged the program. Many fathers were 
present. They showed a great interest in 
the books. 
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MINNESOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Public 


The Library Section of the M. E. A. held 
its annual meeting in Minneapolis Nov. 11. 

The morning session was a joint session 
with the Social Science Group held at the 
Central Lutheran @hurch. 

The afternoon session was held at the 
library of the John Marshall High School. 
The meeting was called to order by the 
president, Miss Laurie Johnson. At a 
short business meeting which preceded the 
afternoon program the new officers were 
elected—president, Miss Marian Baker of 
Rochester and_ secretary, Miss’ Eloise 
Truesdell of Austin. 

The first speaker, Mr. Frank Walter of 
the University of Minnesota, spoke on 
“Periodicals and Library Instruction of 
High School Students.”’ 

Miss Margaret Mann, Associate Profes- 
sor of Library Science at the University of 
Michigan was the other speaker. Miss 
Mann returned recently from France where 
she spent two years teaching classification 
and cataloging in the Paris Library School. 
She spoke on, ‘‘What it Means to Classify 
and Catalog.’’ Her zeal and sympathy 
were most inspiring. A short informal 
discussion followed Miss Mann’s talk. 

The luncheon at the ‘Yellow Lantern 
Tea Room’ proved a delightfully informal 
affair. Miss Wood greeted the librarians 
and introduced Miss Mann, who told of 
many of her interesting contacts in France, 
especially with her students. 

MARY LEONARD. 


School Librarians 








PERIODICALS AND LIBRARY INSTRUC- 
TION OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


By Frank K. Walter, Librarian, University 
of Minnesota 


In spite of the fact that practically 
everybody is reading periodicals, there are 
still some who consider such material in- 
ferior to books. The objection is not a new 
one. Dr. J. G. Holland discussed the ques- 
tion in Seribner’s Monthly more than fifty 
years ago in terms which would apply al- 
most exactly to present day conditions. 
He pointed out that periodicals adapt 
themselves to the capacities of the readers, 
that they make it possible for scientific and 
other information to be spread through- 
out the world in short time and that they 
are an excellent means for improving the 
quality of the material which people will 
read. The proper use of periodicals does 
stimulate investigation and the student 
who is worth while at all is very likely to 
go from the reading of periodicals to the 
reading of worth-while books. There is 
article 


no particular merit in reading an 
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because it happens to be in a book or any 
serious objection to reading it because it 
is in a periodical. It is the article itself 
which matters. 

In the use of periodicals I have noticed 
that the same faults come out which come 
out in the use of books. One of the chief 
difficulties is to get students to give accu- 
rate and definite citations. This makes 
trouble for themselves because it wastes 
their time and it also wastes a great deal 
of the time of the library staff in hunting 
up material which either does not exist or 
which cannot be found because the citation 
is not correct. Teaching the use of peri- 
odical indexes is something which no 
teacher or teacher librarian should over- 
look. The index is like the catalog in that 
it ought to give the user a rather definite 
idea of the article mentioned. A student 
should constantly ask himself who wrote 
the article, that is, should get some idea 
of the authority of the author. Second, 
he should study the titles to see if he can 
get any idea of the character of the mate- 
rial. In the third place, the student should 
ask himself why he selects the material. 
It is also desirable to get as full informa- 
tion as possible regarding the article be- 
fore passing on to others, because it is 
often difficult to get for a second time ma- 
terial which is overlooked the first time. 
The relation of the card catalog and the 
periodical index is close as in both cases 
the students should be taught that they 
are simply guides to material which is of 
no use unless well chosen and well used. 
As far as possible get the students to do 
their own work. Independence of judg- 
ment is one of the things which a library 
ought to teach. Don’t molly-coddle the 
students, train them to help themselves 
for this is what they will have to do after 
they leave school. 





WHAT IT MEANS TO CATALOG 
By Margaret Mann, University of Michigan 


I have a great respect for school libra- 
rians (1) because I feel they are helping 
to shape the habits of the future users of 
our libraries, (2) because they seem to 
sense the needs of the younger generations, 
(3) because they are in a strategic posi- 
tion and have realized the steps which 
must be followed in teaching the use of 
books and of the library. 

Those of us who make the tools by 
which much, or at least some of the serv- 
ice in libraries is made possible, are keenly 
interested in the use which is made of 
these tools. I speak now of the catalog, 
and would like to review with you for a 
moment the possibilities back of that in- 
strument. You, perhaps more than any 
group of librarians, are getting at some of 
the basic guides and explaining them, and 














this to me is one of the most far reaching 
services you can give. You are working 
with a group of teachers whose methods 
you know and whose best ideas you can 
adopt. You are helping students to form 
habits so when they pass from your in- 
fluence they will be ready for the next 
step. You are looking beyond the every 
day need and visualizing the problems just 
ahead. You study what other libraries 
are doing and plan your own program so 
it will dove-tail into a new situation. As 
the English teacher knows what require- 
ments are to be met by students when 
they pass into the University from the 
High School, so you study the changes in 
library methods so that you may prepare 
your readers for a new and somewhat 
more advanced and changed situation. We 
find that boys who come to the University 
of Michigan from high schools where there 
is a good college library can use the cata- 
log and find their own material without 
difficulty, while those students who have 
not had such opportunities are quite lost 
when they have to face the larger catalog 
at the University and of course the catalog 
is their only access to their material (ex- 
cept Study Hall books) because access to 
the shelves is not given at the universities. 

Libraries are formidable places at best. 
In spite of our efforts to make them in- 
viting, hospitable places where one can 
come freely and feel that he is always wel- 
come—there is a certain forbidding atmo- 
sphere about a silent room wherein dwell 
only the intellectuals. People who use 
libraries are immediately aware of their 
shortcomings and very few like to expose 
the fact that they do not know the an- 
swer to the question they want to look 
up. The assistant who looks wise and 
walks around on her rubber heels does not 
always have an ‘‘ask me a question air.” 
With this situation it is much better for 
the shy reader (and there are many of 
them) to be able to go to the catalog and 
look up his own information. He will be 
more likely to come again if he can help 
himself. How often we have heard some- 
one say—‘‘I have asked you too many 
questions already’’—or “I do not want to 
take your time.’’ 

You are all doing something of course 
to spread information about the use of 
books and some of you are teaching the 
use of the tools leading to books. To me 
this latter duty is a very vital one. It is 
constructive work and will bring lasting 
gratitude. 

The other day I came upon a very in- 
teresting article written by a man who, 
after his college course, had discovered 
what he had lost in not being able to use 
books and catalogs, and his article was a 
lament over the fact that he was allowed 
to go through school bereft of the first 
principles of book technique and book 
tools. He told of the references which 
were given to him and which were mean- 
ingless because he could not trace them 
and find the books cited. Some of the ex- 
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amples he quotes are interesting and tel]- 
ing. One reference was given in this way: 
James Principles of Psychology. He states 
that he had to read 205 cards in a large 
library catalog before he could locate the 
call number of that book because he wag 
unfamiliar with the author and the refer. 
ence was so incomplete as to make such 
search necessary. He cites this as one of 
the thousands of references one is contin- 
ually finding in foot notes and which eat 
up the time of the average reader. Such 
careless citations are not due to any desire 
to save space or time but a failure to real- 
ize and fathom the difficulties of indexes 
and the relation between facts and how to 
trace and fintl facts. Students are con- 
stantly being asked to use catalogs, read- 
er’s guides, foot-notes, ete. without know- 
ing what they mean and how they work. 

He goes on to say: “I was so entirely 
interested in the contents of books that I 
had no attention to spare for the points of 
their title-pages. I knew there were peo- 
ple interested in such things, but I classed 
them with those others who were inter- 
ested in postage stamps or old coins. [ 
thought no more of the_ bibliographical 
points of a volume I read than I do today 
of the date on a coin I spend. That was 
my side of it. On the other hand there 
were those whose duty it was to teach me 
better, but they, without exception, failed 
to express themselves in a_ vocabulary 
which a layman might understand. If 
they avoided technical terms they spoke in 
generalities. 

Two points are suggestive in the expe- 
riences here related, (1) Can students be 
given a realization of what it means to 
quote accurately and (2) How can we 
make up for the lack which this one, who 
is representative of many, feels to be a 
very grave error in teaching. 

I am sure some of you are already say- 
ing to yourself—Yes we are meeting just 
that thing and if you are I wish you would 
let the rest of the workers know just how 
you are doing it. There are a good many 
good books on ‘‘How to use the library” 
which are helpful but are they not too 
technical—should we not get away from 
some of the parlance as used by librarians 
and talk about books as books and not as 
Dewey numbers? I believe if you would 
make a selection of citations taken from 
the foot-notes of only a few books and ask 
students to look these up in the card cata- 
log it would drive home the importance of 
careful references. We often hear criti- 
cism of the catalog, and of course the 
catalog too often makes mistakes, but in 
nine cases out of ten it is not the fault of 
the catalog but the lack of knowledge on 
the part of the person who puts the ques- 
tion which makes the catalog appear to be 
inadequate. And added to this comes the 
inability of the inquirer to use the catalog. 
I spoke of this subject at St. Paul yester- 
day so I shall not go into it, but for the 
benefit of those who did not attend the 
meeting yesterday I want to say ‘Teach 
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the use of the Catalog. But now I would 
like to assume that you agree with me that 
we should teach the use of the catalog and 
go on to talk over with you how you can 
plan to do this. 

Some of you will say “How can we 
teach the use of the catalog when we have 
no time to make it complete and usable?”’ 


Naturally all your work, like the multi- 
plication table, must be summed up in a 
table of values, and the value you put up- 
on your catalog and the systematic ‘ar- 
rangement of your book collection will de- 
termine in a measure the kind of service 
you are going to give. Your commodity 
is books—you are librarians because you 
want to dispense information, spread the 
use of books. Your problems are similar 
to those of a metallurgist who must assay 
his ores and go through a scientific analy- 
sis of the metals to detect what is valuable 
and what can be made useful. All the 
like kinds must then be assembled _ so 
when there is a demand for silver, for ex- 
ample, it will all be in one place. 

Librarians must be analysts in the same 
way as the metallurgist, because books 
are made up of a great variety of subjects 
and topics, like the original piece of ore; 
they are full of choice bits which must be 
analyzed before they can be used. It is 
not so much the duty of the librarian to 
know all her books—she must make them 
known to others— she must put every bit 
of information to work so that the library 
which has been collected at great expense 
ean fulfill its fullest purpose. Through 
analysis the material is ready for use when 
the demand comes. It is not very satis- 
factory to have a class of thirty or fifty 
students descend upon the library for 
colonial costumes, for example, and have 
only two books to fall back upon. But to 
have realized that this topic might come 
and to have been on the alert for all the 
references on this topic every time a book 
was cataloged gives one a great advantage 
and makes the problem a simple one. 
Time must be given to the preliminary 
preparations. You must get ready. The 
catalog is a key to your books and unless 
you keep this key well lubricated -it will 
rust and fall into disuse—the catalog must 
be a reservoir into which you pour your 
bits of information and into which you 
can dip and draw up some _ sparkling 
crystals. 


First go back and analyze your duties 
and place a value on each one. You will 
find that nearly every one is made more 
simple and turned off with less effort if 
you have a good catalog than if you are 
limping along with an incomplete one. 
The catalog is basic and the arrangement 
of your books in some logical order is 
basic. For the sake of the next step will 
you accept this? 

1. Set aside a certain definite time for 
cataloging and classifying. 

2. Do not make a fetish of this work. 


3. Use as many helps as you can find, 
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but don’t forget you are cataloging for a 
definite library. Don’t borrow what has 
been done by the University of Minnesota 
and think it will fit your case. 


4. I don’t know how you feel about 
the use of Library of Congress cards, but 
I am such a firm believer in them and am 
so confident of their economic and biblio- 
graphic value that I always want to sug- 
gest that you use them if possible. They 
save an immeasurable amount of time and 
you can be assured of a correct entry. It 
is better to spend some of your budget for 
these than to spend it for an extra assist- 
ant. What do you get?—catalog cards 
ready made and made in a much more ac- 
curate and complete way than you can 
possibly make them with the time and ref- 
erence books at your command. They are 
the most flexible things in the world. You 
can buy 50 cards exactly alike for one 
book and by adding one line a heading and 
a call number soon have 49 analytics for 
that book. Let the librarian dictate the 
subject headings and turn over the typing 
to a typist or student assistant. Buy all 
the cards for such publications of the 
American Geographical Society and get the 
Bulletin No. 21 from the Library of Con- 
gress Card division which shows what 
ecards are available for publications of the 
U. S. Bureau of education, and cards for 
the literature of education. Printed cards 
for Publications of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution and the U. S. National Museum will 
fill your catalog with splendid analytical 
material to be found in these publications. 
Buy as many as you can pay for, but when 
you have to make your own don’t imagine 
you are the Librarian of Congress and can 
continue to make cards on the L. C. model. 
When you must make your own make 
them as simple as possible—there is no 
great sin in having several kinds of cards 
in your catalog. I have known some cata- 
logers to keep books out of their catalogs 
for months and even over a year because 
they were afraid they might not have an 
entry which would pass the scrutinizing 
eye of an over critical teacher of catalog- 
ing. 

Work out some cooperative scheme by 
which L. C. cards can be supplied to the 
High School Libraries of the state. There 
is great economy in time and money to be 
derived from such a scheme. 


Make your catalog useful—It will not 
be useful if it is inaccurate, or if like 
things do not fall together, but it will be 
just as useful if you have a thousand 
ecards which are printed, and which contain 
some unnecessary information, and a 
thousand cards which are typewritten and 
contain only the necessary information. 
Make references freely, make such ana- 
lytics as you know -you will need—use 
printed form cards where you can. Ana- 
lyze the census publications by means of a 
form card. 











Call Boots & shoes. 


no, 


Subj. heading 


Information on the above sub- 
ject will be found in the Re- 
ports of the last census—p. 


All you will have to do is to write in 
the subject heading. You can even have 
the call number printed on. But really a 
set of books of this kind does not need to 
be classified. 

May I go into details a little about sub- 
ject headings. The choice and correlation 
of subject headings is probably the most 
difficult side of cataloging and is of course 
one of the most important phases of the 
work. To bring some kind of logic into 
an alphabetical list of subjects requires a 
great deal of ability. 

Let us see for a moment what the reader 
has in mind when he goes to the catalog. 
If he has been using the shelves a great 
deal he has some notion of classification— 
just enough for him to think that he must 
classify his subject before he can find it 
in the catalog. Therefore he is quite as 
likely to look for the broad subject as for 
the specific—even more so. 

Term must represent a subject. In 
choosing the term to express the subject 
under which the books shall be filed one 
must be mindful of two things: (1) the 
word or phrase must fit the individual 
book, and (2) this word or phrase must 
be one which shall not be limited to one 
book; in other words it must be a term 
which shall stand for a subject and not 
for one book. The cataloger cannot allow 
himself to be influenced by the book he 
has in hand when he is choosing his term 
to express the subject of that book. For 
example, some word in the title may ap- 
pear to be the very best term to use; this 
cannot be taken for granted, but it must 
be studied to determine its different 
phases, its accepted use in common prac- 





tice, the danger of confusion with a 
synonymous term, etc. The cataloger 


must realize that all books treating of the 
same subject or topic must be entered un- 
der the term chosen no matter what word 
may appear on the title pages of the vari- 
ous books. Unless this principle is rigidly 
adhered to, books on like subjects will be 
seattered and the reader will be unable to 
find all the material on one subject to- 
gether. Today a book entitled Keramic 
Art must be cataloged and the heading 
Keramies is chosen, but tomorrow a book 
entitled Pottery and Porcelain comes over 
the cataloger’s desk. Shall this be entered 
under Pottery or should it stand with the 
book of like kind which happens to have 
Keramic on its title-page? If Keramics 
is used, shall it be spelled with a K ora 
C and if Pottery is chosen what will hap- 
pen to the person who is searching Ke- 
‘amics or Ceramics? All these three terms 
are logical and three different readers may 
easily approach the catalog with any one 
of these words in mind. Naturally the 


ecataloger cannot scatter the same kind of 
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material in three different places in the al- 
phabet. He must choose the term which 
is the most specific, the most common, the 
most simple, and the one most frequently 
used in other indexes, which in this case 
is Pottery. Under this term he must enter 
all the books which treat of this subject 
regardless of the names used on the title- 
pages, but he must make for the searcher 
who goes to Keramics a reference to Pot- 
tery, and a similar reference for the per- 
son who looks under the term Ceramics. 
The references read thus— 


See Pottery 
See Pottery 


Keramics 
Ceramics 

Use of common term. Habit being a 
chief factor in quick reference, it is im- 
portant that the name of the _ subject 
should be that in common usage, that is 
the form generally used in common par- 
lance, in printed indexes, encyclopaedias, 
and other reference guides. 

References introduce logic. This use of 
‘see’ and ‘‘see also”’ references is the way 
the syndetie dictionary catalog recognizes 
the relation between subjects and intro- 
duces some logic into an alphabetical list 
of entries. The logical element can only 
be accomplished by introducing a network 
of references by which the widely sepa- 
rated terms may be bound together into 
a whole. Thus another duty is imposed 
on the cataloger, that of being on the alert 
to changes in terminology, the coinage of 


new words and the development of new 
subjects. These suggestions come in the 


most part from the books actually han- 
dled, but an art constantly demanding his 
attention is that of the manipulation of 
subjects. By keeping his fingers on the 
pulse of changing thought, the cataloger 
learns what subjects overlap, what sub- 
jects are changing, what are becoming ob- 
solete, so that new headings may be 
adopted when needed and necessary ref- 
erences added to guide the reader from the 
most modern term to the term already in 
use in the catalog. 


Definitions. Definitions must protect 
and guide all assistants who are attempt- 
ing to assign subject headings. For ex- 
ample, in the L. C. list of headings under 
the heading Photography, Aerial, this defi- 
nition is stated: ‘‘Photography from high 
buildings, balloons, ete.; bird’s eye views.” 
This terse note definitely settles the scope 
of the subject. 


General reference or information card. 

These subdivisions expressing form may 
be used under any subject where it is 
deemed necessary to subdivide, but since 
the readers may look for all dictionaries, 
for example, under this word, a reference 
must be made to show him how these are 
entered in the catalog. This is what is 
called a General reference or information 
entry, since it does not refer to any defi- 
nite subject or books, but merely shows 
what policy is followed in entering books 
written in a certain form. 




















In 1892, a committee of the A. L. A. 
consisting of Gardner M. Jones, Dr. G. E. 
Wire and A. C. Cutter was appointed for 
the purpose of collecting catalogs and 
compiling from this information a list of 
subject headings which should represent 
the most approved usage. The result of 
this work was printed by the A. L. A. in 
1895. 

This list, commonly called the ‘‘A. L. A. 
List’, was an array of terms only, no 
books were listed, so that it lacked much 
of the value of the two catalogs mentioned 
above. It was, however, quickly accepted 
by libraries and became an invaluable tool 
in standardizing the headings and in 
bringing uniformity into the dictionary 
eatalogs. Three editions were issued, the 
last, in 1914, was a volume of 398 pages. 
Unfortunately, it is now (1927) out of 
print. 

Sears’ List. The American Library As- 
sociation, on the recommendation of the 
Committee on Cataloging of that associa- 
tion, decided not to reprint the A. L. A. 
List but to recommend the adoption of 
two works of a more recent date which 
were already available and which conform 
to Library of Congress practice. The most 
recent of these is ‘“‘List of Subject Head- 
ings for smail libraries compiled from lists 
used in nine representative small libraries, 
compiled by Minnie H. Sears” and pub- 
lished by the H. W. Wilson Company. Two 
editions of the List were issued, the first 
in 1923 and the second in 1926. The sec- 
ond edition is the one which should be 
adopted by the small libraries, since it 
contains many additions and changes. The 
most important addition is the list of See 
Also references, which had been omitted 
from the first edition of 1923. 

Fortunately the headings have been 
made to conform to Library of Congress 
practice as far as possible. This makes it 
facile for the small library using the Sears’ 
compilation to grow into the Library of 
Congress headings as the collection in- 
creases and the demand for subdivisions 
and more specific terms become necessary. 
No one should attempt to use the list be- 
fore making a study of the Introduction. 
Here the compiler. has given a very clear 
statement of its purpose, its extent and its 
use as related to the more elaborate head- 
ings of the Library of Congress. This 
foreword will assist the Cataloger in for- 
mulating policies not only in the use of the 
list but also in its extension. 


The cataloger in the small library will 
find this an excellent tool and one which 
can be easily kept up-to-date by inserting, 
on the blank half of each page, new head- 
ings which every library needs as new 
topics come into print. 

While the general plan is the same as 
that followed in the A. L. A. List there 
have been many changes in the terms, 
making it difficult for those libraries ac- 
customed to the A. L. A. headings to adopt 
those in the Sears’ volume, but those li- 
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braries making use of Library of Congress 
printed cards will find this new list much 
more adaptable to a catalog made up of 
these cards. 

It is always necessary to compare all 
headings on L. C. cards with an official list 
before they are filed into the catalog. The 
same is true in the case of subdivisions; a 
subject may be divided for the first time 
and unless the cataloger observes this, 
material is going to be separated in the 
catalog; likewise, old topics may be split 
up into new divisions, as in the case of 
Junior High School which was formerly 
included in the general heading High 
Schools, 

Printed lists are suggestive only. No 
cataloger should be so dependent on a 
printed list of terms that he has no policy 
back of the choice of headings for his own 
individual catalog. Unless there is a defi- 
nite plan for developing the headings and 
the references for a dictionary catalog it 
is bound to be thrown into disorder and 
swing out of focus. All the printed lists, 
especially the one issued by the Library of 
Congress, are based upon sound logic and 
definite policies, but such a list can only 
be suggestive, the same keenness of dis- 
cernment must go into its use as goes into 
its compilation, in fact in using this list 
the cataloger must not lose sight of the 
fact that she is compiling the headings for 
her own catalog, selecting only those 
which suit her needs and cover the sub- 
jects which are represented by her books. 

Changing headings to conform to a 
printed list. No fixed rules can be for- 
mulated to guide the cataloger in changes 
to be made in a catalog which has grown 
to large proportions and which was start- 
ed before the modern aids now available 
were printed. Much depends; upon the 
number of entries already in the catalog 
and the importance of the change. A cata- 
log must be kept reasonably modern, but 
it often is impossible and unwise to change 
terms when references will answer the 
purpose. A reference from a new term to 
the term already in use is warranted in 
many cases. 





MINNESOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


M. E. A. Division Conventions, October 6-8 
Public School Librarians 


Central Division—St. Cloud. A_ very 
pleasant luncheon meeting with an inter- 
esting group of librarians was held at St. 
Cloud. Talks were given by the new li- 
brarians, Alma Penrose, of the Public Li- 
brary and Clara LeDahl, of the school li- 
brary. 

The program was arranged by Edith 
Grannis. There was an exhibit of books. 

Northeast Division—Hibbing. A _ well 
attended meeting of the Range School Li- 
brary club was held asa part of the North- 
east Division meeting at Hibbing. Dr. 
Evans of Beloit College, Wisconsin gave 
an address on the subject of ‘‘Interesting 























students in books’; Anne _ Studnicka, 
school librarian at Mountain Iron gave a 
very charming presentation of desirable 
children’s books. She distributed a list of 
recommended books prepared by Mabel 
Williams of the Columbia University sum- 
mer school. 


A discussion of methods used in inter- 
esting students was conducted by Mabel 
Lyons, school librarian of Eveleth. 

Clara Marsh, school librarian, Keewatin 
was elected president for the coming year. 
Dorothy Cornwell, senior high school 
librarian of Chisholm was elected secre- 
tary. 

Beatryce A. Finn planned the meeting 
and presided as the officers had left the 
Range. The meeting was held in the very 
attractive Hibbing school library. 

There was an exhibit of new books for 
children, children’s lists, posters and little 
booklets made by pupils and an exhibit 
“How a book is made’’ sent out by the 
Stokes Company. 

Northwest Division—Thief River Falls. 
The library conference at the Northwest 
Division M. E. A. was attended by Miss 
Baldwin and the following teacher-libra- 
rians: Florence Adams, East Grand 
Forks, Chairman; Mrs. Enid Brown, Ste- 
phen; Dorothy Hibbard, Crookston; Min- 
nie S. Leavitt, Thief River Falls. A few 
teachers and superintendents from Badger, 
Newfolden and other places came in to 
ask questions and present difficulties. 

The discussion brought out the impor- 
tance of a greater library time allowance 
for the teacher-librarians in order that 
they may do the library work which they 
feel should be done. There are no full-time 
school librarians in this district. Even 
now, the teacher-librarians were enthusi- 
astic over what had been accomplished. 
Library lessons had been given in two of 
the schools represented. 


Questions such as the following were 
answered. 


1. Should grade books be separated 
from high school books? Yes. Grade 
books should be classified by the Elemen- 
tary List and placed on shelves low enough 
for pupils to reach them easily. The 
shelves should never be more than two 
thirds full. There should be a book sup- 
port for each shelf. 

High school books should be classified 
by the high school list and placed on 
shelves separate from the grade books. 

2. Should grade books be entered in a 
separate accession book? 

No, but there should be a separate shelf 
list. 

3. How may books be issued to teach- 
ers for the use of pupils? 

The double card system is advised. The 
librarian writes the teacher’s name on one 
card and keeps it in the library charging 
tray. The teacher uses the other card to 
charge the book to the child. 


It was decided that the best time to 
hold the _ teacher-librarians’ conference 
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was at a luncheon, or before or after 
the regular sessions. The teacher-libra- 
rians are concerned with other sectional 
conferences in English, history, ete. and 
find difficulty in attending the library 
meeting. 


Northwest Central Division—Moorhead. 
During the N. C. M. E. A. convention the 
Teachers College Library kept open house 
in the children’s section. Posters were 
made to attract the teachers to the chil- 
dren’s book exhibit. A number of out- 
standing new books for the teacher’s pro- 
fessional use were also displayed. Miss 
Hougham and her staff answered the ques- 
tions of the teachers regarding library 
organization. 

Southeast Division—Winona. Mildred 
L. Engstrom, assistant librarian at the 
Winona State Teachers College, took 
charge of the library conference at the 
Southeast Division M. E. A. Maud van 
Buren, Owatonna, gave her monolog ‘“‘Put- 
ting books across’ and Mrs. Amanda E, 
Anderson, Red Wing, contributed to the 
discussion. 

Southwest Division—Mankato. An ex- 
hibit of Children’s Books was arranged by 
the acting librarian, Lois Fawcett. 





PARENT TEACHER CONVENTION 


Fergus Falls—Three librarians’ took 
part in the Parent Teacher convention at 
Fergus Falls. Edna Moore, Duluth, spoke 
on Magazines for the Home and Mildred 
Batchelder, Children’s Librarian, St. Cloud 
Teachers College, on Children’s Books. 
Harriet Wood conducted the Home Educa- 
tion round table. 





NEWS FROM SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


New Books and Other Acquisitions 


Battle Lake—The_ school library is 
again the recipient of a large and valuable 
collection of books from Helen Grant, for- 
merly of Battle Lake. 


Belgrade—The pupils in the high school 
and grades of the Belgrade Public School 
presented a school program at the Bel- 
grade Opera House, Nov. 4th. The pur- 
pose was to gather funds to replace many 
of the shattered and torn library books 
with new ones. 


Bemidji—The school library at Bemidji 
has made great progress with its book col- 
lection for high schools and is now work- 
ing up the grade collection. The crowded 
condition of the library indicates that 
more space is needed. Students are so 
eager to use the books that they read 
standing up. Miss Wood visited this li- 
brary in December. 


Chaska—tThe library books are repaired 
and ready for use. A “Book Mending 
Bee”’ was held one evening in which about 
a dozen pupils helped mend the books. 














Crookston—A carefully selected list of 
new books has been added to the Crook- 
ston school library. It takes time and 
thought to prepare the book order. 

Duluth—Central High. New history 
pooks have been added to the library of 
Central high school, according to Helen 
Perry, librarian. 

Elgin—We have received a large num- 
ber of new books this year. They vary 
from the old ‘‘Mother Goose Rhymes,”’ for 
small children, up to the novels of our 
present day writers. In order to accom- 
modate its readers the library has had to 
replace the old worn out books with new 
editions of the same stories. It’s the worn 
out book that proves that the story it con- 
tains is an interesting one. 

Elk River—The library this year will 
encourage grade reading and has made 
plans to make the library more interesting 
to the grades, especially the intermediate 
grades. 

Owatonna—A photograph of the faculty 
of the first public school in Owatonna, 
that of the years 1870 to 1872, has been 
presented to the High School library 
through the efforts of Mrs. A. B. Stewart. 
It will be placed on display in the library, 
together with a photograph of the first 
principal, Professor C. W. Hall. 

The school library will also be pre- 
sented with a copy of the program of the 
first graduating exercises. This was found 
recently by Oscar Turner, while going 
through some old papers he had saved. 

Rochester—Frances E. Sabin’s’ book, 
“Classical Myths That Live Today,’’ has 
been placed in the Rochester high school 





are for the high school students. Some of 
the old books which were badly worn out 
are being replaced. 

White Bear—The White Bear school li- 
brary shows great activity. The librarian 
reports a generous book fund. The super- 
visor visited this library October 31. 





Library Instruction 

Crosby—During a certain period, if vis- 
itors had happened into the library, they 
would have thought it wild, owing to the 
scurrying of feet. However, they need not 
be alarmed because all the classes in the 
Junior and Senior high departments were 
given a lesson on the classification and use 
of the library, and had to do research 
work in it. Hence the scurrying. 

At present the seventh graders who are 
new to the high school and its library are 
learning how to use some huge books 
ealled Encyclopedias. They dash back and 
forth like little mice, carrying books al- 
most as large as themselves. However, 
they will grow (the children—not the 
books. ) 

Since these lessons about the library 
have been given, Miss Fijerstad has no- 
ticed a decided improvement in the place- 
ment of books on the shelves. Students 
now understand that certain books are 
kept in certain places and that they are 
arranged alphabetically. This adds to the 
convenience of both the pupils and the 
librarian. 

Duluth—Washington Junior High—AIll 
ninth grade students at the Washington 
Junior high school have been scheduled 
for one period a week in the school li- 
brary, in order that they may become bet- 


library. This is a book in which one may tery acquainted with the books and maga- 


read myths, a discussion of their moral] in- 
fluence, and an account of how they are 
used in advertising. Each myth is taken 
up and discussed, with outlines and ques- 
tions. 

Books on Christmas have also been 
added for the preparation for holiday ac- 
tivities. “Christmas in Many Lands,’’ 
compiled by the Page Publishing company, 
is among these. 

Besides these new volumes sixty-nine 
“hard used’’ books have been rebound and 
put back on the shelf. Thirty-three maga- 
zines have been bound and are ready, most 
of which will be useful to those interested 
in debate. 

Sedan—New books have been received 
at the Sedan Library. These books are 
from among those recommended by the 
State Department, and will be lent to the 
school pupils and patrons. Sigrid John- 
son will be librarian, and will give out 
books on -Fridays. 

Thief River Falls—A number of new 
books have been added to our school li- 
brary including 44 histories and 67 books 
for other departments. All the old books 
have had a thorough inspection and the 
poorer ones have been mended or rebound. 

Warren—Over seventy-five new juvenile 
books have been bought, many of which 
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zines on the shelves. 

Miss Astell also plans to have a series 
of talks with the seventh and eighth grade 
pupils on the usage of the library. 

Lewiston—One of the greatest aids to- 
wards efficiency in any high school work 
is a thorough familiarity with the facili- 
ties for obtaining information which are 
offered by any modern high school library. 

An article on this subject by Hazel Car- 
penter of Lewiston appeared in a local 
paper. 

Sleepy Eye—Students in our school 
have been introduced to the card catalog, 
and it has been observed by those in 
charge that they are improving in their 
ability to find material for themselves. 

Thief River Falls—Miss Leavitt de- 
votes a few days to library lessons which 
are given to all of the English classes. 
The lessons introduce to the Freshmen 
the library system, the rules of courtesy, 
and how to carry on enjoyable study in 
the library. 

Tracy—lIn order to use the library in- 
telligently, each student, through his Eng- 
lish, has become acquainted with it. This 
work, during the past term, has been car- 
ried on very efficiently by proper planning 
of conducting each section of English work 
in the library. 











Moorhead—tTeachers College — Vivian 
Mero, one of the senior student assistants, 
who took the elective library course last 
winter, is to give regular library lessons 
in the different grades of the training 
school winter term. She is to receive a 
teaching credit for this work. 

Florence Euren who received the ad- 
vanced diploma here in June is teaching 
this year in McIntosh, Minn. She also had 
the elective library course and was one of 
the student helpers. 

The usual “orientation course’’ for all 
entering students has given them an intro- 
duction at least to the library and its 
tools. 


Student Assistants. 


Duluth — Washington Junior High— 
Miss Astell, librarian, has appointed a li- 
brary staff consisting of the following 
ninth grade girls: Fanny Liberman, Vir- 
ginia Haire, Lillian Warner, Leona Wood, 
Violet Gerard, Edna Erystal, Lenore Hill, 
Gladys Carter and Darthe Baker. They 
will assist her with her work. 

Minneapolis—University High—A _li- 
brary board of 14 students has _ been 
elected by the University High Student 
senate as the first step in a project to 
train students in library work and to give 
the librarian assistance. 

Thief River Falls—The following sen- 
iors have been chosen to assist Miss Leav- 
itt in preserving order in the Library: 
Louise Roth, Ruby Ihle, Agnes Quindlog, 
Margaret Bjorkman, Dorothy Sullivan, 
Margaret Barzen, Eloise Carlson, Ethel 
Moline. 

School and Public Library Cooperation 

Clarkfield—An organizing visit was 
made to the Clarkfield School Library in 
November. The library room is most at- 
tractive and conveniently located between 
the two buildings on the ground floor with 
an outside entrance for the use of the 
public. 


Cloquet—Maud Grogan, city and school 
librarian spoke at a meeting of the High 
School faculty. In her talk, she invited 
the teachers to come to the library and 
look over reference books and lists and 
expressed a willingness to assist all 
teachers who wanted references purchased 
and who wanted their pupils to study li- 
brary books in conjunction with their class 
work. 

Cokato—Cokato has combined its new 
school building with a new public library 
in a most attractive building. 

The school has eight rooms, a gymna- 
sium and theater, a large auditorium with 
a seating capacity of 800 and offices for 
the staff of instructors. 

Funds for the construction of the li- 
brary section of the new structure were 
obtained through a gift of H. C. Bull, for 
whom it will be named. The library will 
connect directly with both the grade and 
high school buildings. The cost of the en- 
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tire improvement will exceed $120,000. 
Construction work is now under way. 

The buildings were designed by Jacob- 
son & Jacobson, Minneapolis architects. 

Duluth—Morgan Park High—Bernice 
Derbyshire won the second prize for her 
essay on the combination school and pub- 
lic library located in the Morgan Park 
High School, Duluth. 

Emmons—Our school library has a good 
assortment of books, reference books for 
study, and others for pleasure reading, 
We are procuring 50 volumes from the 
State Department of Education; these are 
lent to the district for six months. 

It is sincerely desired that the people of 
the community take advantage of the fa- 
cilities offered. 

Mrs. Flynn, the librarian, will be in the 
library to check out books to the genera] 
public from 3:30 to 4:00 every school day 
afternoon. 

Hastings—One of the most popular and 
pleasing departments of Hastings’ new 
high school auxiliary is the spacious and 
tastily furnished library and reading room 
that occupies the northeast corner of the 
building. 

In the interior furnishings and equip- 
ment of the library nothing has been 
spared, that could add to the comfort or 
convenience of the public. 

All of the features of the department 
are at the disposal of the public and the 
library board and school officials are par- 
ticularly desirous of correcting the erro- 
neous impression that the library is being 
maintained primarily for the benefit of 
school students. 

Miss Stella Telford is librarian. 

Long Prairie—The public and school li- 
braries are united into one center. This 
is a very fortunate arrangement in that it 
avoids unnecessary duplication and the 
community has the benefits of united ef- 
fort and expenditures of both libraries. 
One growing library is better than two in- 
adequate ones: Miss Gugisberg has charge 
of the school library during school hours. 
Miss Lewis has charge for the public. 

Montevideo—When the school library 
supervisor called at the Montevideo public 
and school library, there were evidences 
of a general rearrangement of the books. 
Additional shelves have been set up in the 
basement to take care of less used books 
and documents. The agreement between 
the school board and library board is being 
carefully worked out. Both boards are 
pleased with the joint service plan. 

New Ulm—There are many business 
people who wish to take books out of the 
library but are unable to get the books 
because the Library is closed in the even- 
ing. The Superintendent was instructed 
to confer with Miss Erna Holzinger, libra- 
rian. It is probable that the hours will 
be from 6:30 to 9 P. M. 

Rooms, Equipment and Organization 

Blackduck — The’ school library at 
Blackduck is being reorganized. Miss 
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Wood visited the school in December. The 
room is bright and attractive. 

Crosby—Our high school library is 
more attractive this year than ever. Sev- 
eral stately plants now ornament the win- 
dow sills. Pictures and posters brighten 
up the wall, and new printed labels im- 
prove the appearance of the magazine 
rack. 

Eveleth—One of the features of the 
new addition to the Eveleth senior high 
school is the new library which is located 
on the north side of the second floor in 
the class room wing. The library covers 
the entire section of this floor and with its 
roomy atmosphere and modern equipment 
gives the Eveleth high school and junior 
college students one of the most up-to- 
date institutions of its kind in the state. 

The library division is divided into three 
rooms, the reading and study room ad- 
joining the auditorium, the librarian’s of- 
fice and a_teacher-student conference 
room. The entire equipment was fur- 
nished by the Library Bureau of the Rand- 
Kardex, Inc. 

In the library are 16 tables with six 
chairs to a table and more than 100 pupils 
can be accommodated at one time. Shelv- 
ing is provided for 6,000 books, but at the 
present time there are only 5,400 volumes 
on the shelves. 

The majority of the books in the library 
are reference books which are used by the 
pupils in conjunction with their school 
work. There is a little fiction on the 
shelves, but this is limited to the volumes 
necessary for book reports in the English 
work. Besides these there are the various 
reference books for the teachers. 

On the magazine rack are some thirty- 
six standard magazines and five newspa- 
pers. An exhibit case in the center of the 
library displays the new books and those 
especially recommended. There is a spe- 
cial picture and postal card file and a 
newspaper clipping file. 

The librarian’s desk is located in the 
center of the reading room which is di- 
vided into two sections, the tables on the 
west end being reserved for the senior 
high students while those on the east end 
are for the junior college. The main desk 
is equipped with a card system for the 
withdrawal of books from the library and 
with an alphabetical index of the books 
on the shelves, from which the pupils can 
obtain the location of the volume which 
they are seeking. 

Helen Stratte is in charge of the main 
reading room. Mabel Lyons is head libra- 
rian of the local schools and her office is 
adjoining the main room on the east side. 
Miss Lyons has charge of all the library 
work and all the books which are used in 
the entire system. In her office she has 


every book used in the various schools in 
the city cataloged and can tell at a mo- 
ment’s glance in which building the vol- 
ume can be found. 

Next to the librarian’s office is a teacher- 
conference room in which the _ teachers 
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and pupils can have their conferences and 
special meetings. The room is also used 
for a work room, where repairing and 
cataloging is done. 

The library suite with its modern equip- 
ment gives the pupils a pleasant room in 
which they can study and look up their 
reference work. It is planned to add 
many new books to the library. 


Fairmont—A big new bulletin board 
has just been installed in the Fairmont 
school library. 

Roosevelt—The school library will not 
be in use until all the books have been re- 
paired and properly arranged. The high 
school books will be arranged separate 
from the grade books to avoid confusion 
in locating books. 


Warren—Considerable improvement has 
been made in the library facilities during 
the past few weeks when Miss Engebret- 
son, the librarian, has been engaged in 
shellacing, relettering, and rearranging 
the books in the library. All the juvenile 
books have been arranged and are found 
along the south wall where the children 
may have an easy access to them. A store- 
room has been found at the west end of 
the library where Miss Engebretson will 
store most of the old magazines. 

All the shelves have been rearranged 
and more shelves will be made so as to ac- 
comodate more books. The shelves have 
also been labeled according to classifica- 
tions so the students will not have to ask 
the librarian where a book of a certain 
class may be found. 

Library hours are from 10 o’clock to 
11:10 in the morning, and 2:40 to 4:30 in 
the afternoon. 

Circulation 

Faribault—Records of circulation of the 
books in collections sent by the school li- 
brarian for the grade schools from the 
Faribault Public Library during the school 
year, 1926-1927, show an approximately 
fifty per cent increase over the records of 
circulation for the previous year. Total 
circulation for 1925-26 was 5034, while 
for 1926-27, the total was 7523. 

Three different collections were sent to 
each grade school during the past year. 
They were sent in October 1926, and in 
January and April of 1927. 

Mankato—The circulation of books in 
the high school library for the month of 
October was 551 volumes greater than 
during the same month last year, accord- 
ing to the monthly report of Elizabeth 
Battin, librarian. 

The total circulation of the high school 
library was 991 books, of which 613 were 
non-fiction and 378 fiction. One hundred 
and seventeen pictures circulated and 291 
pamphlets and clippings. 

Exhibits and Publicity 

Elgin—At the Women’s Club meeting, 
Eileen Soufal gave a worthwhile talk on 
“The Library.”’ She said: ‘The school pro- 
vides that the town people may take books 





out any day except Friday by coming to 
the school house at four o’clock. 

This year the state gave the school 
forty dollars for the purchase of new 
books providing that the district spent an 
equal sum. Through the aid thus re- 
ceived one hundred new books were pur- 
chased, thus making the school library 
the best in this county.’’ 

Mankato—A library exhibit was ar- 
ranged at the high school library in honor 
of the birthday of Theodore Roosevelt. 

The arrangement was' planned _ by 
Arlene Ell, a member of the library science 
class. Clippings on the life of the presi- 
dent who lived ‘‘The Strenuous Life’’ were 
on one bulletin board while on the other 
was a list of the books he liked. Below 
this list is a shelf on which some of these 
books were placed. 

St. Charles—Rose Tlougan contributed 
an article to a local St. Charles paper tell- 
ing of the value of the library. 

Rural School Libraries 

Hennepin County—Glen Lake. A Parent- 
Teacher Program was in charge of the li- 
brary and as cne feature of the program 
prizes were given for the best book re- 
views written by the children. The win- 
ning papers were read at the meeting. 


Koochiching County—Northome. At the 


December meeting of the Parent Teacher 
Association, Harriet Wood gave a talk on 
‘How Northome May Provide Its Children 
and What to Read.’ 


With Good Books 
Miss Lawin of International Falls, County 
Librarian, invited the parents to make use 
of their county library privileges. 


Marshall County.—Libraries in Mar- 
shall county schools will receive a total of ~ 
$375.60 in special state aid for the schoo] © 
year which ended July 31. 74 districts” 
were entitled to the aid. This is an in.” 
crease of $23.24 over the library aid given 
last year when the aid totaled $352.34, 
Owing to an insufficient appropriation by/ 
the state legislature at the last session the © 
library aids were this year prorated at 
60 per cent. 

Polk County—Euclid. Freda Pearson ~ 
of Euclid, Minn., R. F. D. No. 2, Polk@ 
County, took the library course at Moor-% 
head State Teachers College and worked © 
in the library two years. She wrote just 9 
before her school opened “I went over to ™ 
see my school a couple of days ago. They 
have quite a few library books there, but 
there is no record or organization. This * 
will have to be one of my first jobs. [| 
am glad I have had some training for that™ 
work.”’ 4 

Ramsey County—A trip to rural schools ~ 
in Ramsey County was one of the most 
interesting features of the October work ™ 
of the state supervisor. The eager faces ¥ 
at each school and the demand for sub-7 
stantial reading were encouraging. j 

Southern Minnesota—An unusual expe-~ 
rience for the school library supervisor” 
was the trip through Southern Minnesota 
with the rural directors and an East In-7 
lian educator, Mr. Chaturvedi, who came 
to the state to see rural school work. 
Wayzata, New Prague, several one room) 
rural schools and the training classes at7 
St. Peter and Mankato Teachers College ™ 
were visited. 3 








